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TRADE MARK 


The Remington Cubs find 
that they will shoot where you hold. 


More—Their Use Guarantees the Life— 
the Continued Accuracy of Your Gun. 


96 years of gun-making—50 years of cartridge- 
making have taught us 
To make cartridges noted for straight- 
shooting—hard-hitting—sure-fire. 
To attain ammunition accuracy without 
impairing gun accuracy. 
To make for each kind of arm the cart- 
ridge it requires to shoot its best—and 
to keep shooting its best. 


There is a Remington-UMC cartridge specially made 
for your rifle—your pistol. Every emington-UMC 


cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 


Our Guarantee is behind these cartridges—and be- 
hind any standard arm, tothe full extent of the maker’s 
own guarantee, when these cartridges are used. 


Shoot the cartridges that shoot straight. Shoot 
the cartridges that keep your gun shooting straight. 


Shoot Remington-UMC cartridges. 


The cartridges with which A.P. LANE won the 30-metre 
individual contest, first place in the 30-metre team 
competition, and made a world’s record in the 50- 
metre team competition—at the OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 
LREMINGTONSUNMEC, <0 0 tee 
’ an COQINCEIF 5 POINTE Bi ita . 
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HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 
CHAKLES L. BARKER 


One fine day in September, 1911, after 
the early frosts had stirred up the rut- 
ting fever in the big bull moose that 
roam through the New Brunswick for- 
ests, Mr. Mancuse Biddle and his friend, 
Mr. Thomas Daugherty, both of Phila- 
delphia, arrived at Riley Brook, N. B., 
to keep an appointment they had made 
with me the fail before to hunt and lay 
low, if possible, two of the above-men- 
tioned bull moose. We secured the ser- 
vices of a team, and two days later 
found us and our outfit in camp in the 
midst of the stamping ground of the 
moose. Just before we reached camp a 
nice buck deer stopped to see what kind 
of strange creatvres were invading his 
chosen solitudes, but he paused just a 
moment too long, and Mr. Daugherty, 
taking a look at him over the sights of 
his Springfield, somehow touched the 
trigger, and Mr. Buck promptly fell 
down and died. We soon had him dressed 
and putting him on the wagon hauled 
him to camp where Sandy, our cook, not 
many hours after, transformed some of THE BIG TROUT MR. BIDDLE CAUGHT. 
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him into stew, which we in turn pro- 
ceeded to put out of sight in the quickest 
possible time. 








JOE BRINGING MR. BIDDLE’S HEAD TO CAMP. 

The next day we devoted to cleaning 
the deer head and putting things to 
rights around camp, and to eatching a 
few trout. In point of size, Mr. Biddle 
easily beat the rest of us, catching a 
five-pounder. Early the next morning 
we set out to see if we could locate 
some of the big bulls that we knew were 
in the neighborhood, Mr. Biddle and IT 
going one way and Mr. Daugherty and 
his guide, Joe, another. We spent the 
day hunting in a leisurely manner over 
the hardwood ridges, seeing some old 
cows and many places where the bulls 
had torn and smashed down ¢lumps of 
bushes with their horns. Along in the 
afternoon it began to look like rain 


and we struck out for camp. We were 
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going down a long slope that led down 
to the lake, where the camp was situated, 
when suddenly a big, old cow jumped up 
and ran away down the slope before us. 
At this time of year when the hunter 
sees a cow moose it is always well to be 
on the lookout, as the chances are that 
there is a bull in the near vicinity. So 
we sat down on a log and listened for 
a few minutes. but hearing nothing I 
ealled, and at once got an answer from 
below us, and we could soon hear him 
erashing through the bushes in great 
shape. Mr. Biddle got his old 9 mm. 
Mannlicher ready for business, but fate 
was against us, tor just then the threat- 
ened rain came down in a deluge, mak- 
ing such a racket that we could not hear 
a thing. Evidently the old bull missed 
us, or else the rain dampened his ardor, 
for we heard no further sound from him. 
So we went on to camp and dry elothes. 


The next morning it was still raining 
slightly, but we concluded that we 
would go back and try for him again; 
so we crossed the lake in a canoe and 
went up near the place where he had 
been the afternoon before. Sure enough, 
he was there, and answered the first call, 
coming towards us and grunting at a 
great rate. Soon we could eatch 
glimpses of him as he moved in and out 
through the trees and saw that he had 
a good head. At last he stopped about 
sixty feet from us, and stood concealed 
behind some big trees. All we could see 
was the tips of his antlers and his legs. 
He stood there motionless for some min- 
utes listening for the cow that he 
thought he had beard in about that 
place. All this time we were leaning 
against a big spruce and almost afraid 
to breathe lest we make some wrong 
kind of noise and send him away in a 
panic. At last I gave a low call on the. 
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bark horn, and he grunted and walked 
toward us, out into full view, and then 
Mr. Biddle shot him through the heart— 
and there was one less bull to roam 
through the New Brunswick forest and 
answer the call of the love lorn cow. We 
cut off his head and the best of the meat 
and went to camp, after which we got 
the other boys and carried it all in. 
There- were not many points on this 
head, but they were very ‘ong and 
heavy. Mr. Biddle and I now put in 
some time looking at game and listening 
to the various noises made by the moose, 
now in the height of the rut. One day 
we heard a bunch just below an old dam 
that had been built by the lumbermen. 
I ran the canve en shore, and Mr. Biddle 
crept up the sloping side of the dam and 
peeped over. He found himself within 
ten feet of a yearling moose that stared 
at him with wide eyes, while a little far- 
ther on stood a good bull and a cow 
Needless to say, there was a hurried ex- 
odus of moose from that locality in the 
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next few minutes, the yearling in par- 
ticular falling all over himself in his 
haste to get away. 

Another time we lay and listened to 
the eall of an old cow. We came to the 
conclusion that she must had a 
reputation as a common scold in moose- 
land, because none of the gentlemen 
moose seemed to like her society. She 
was evidently in a high state of indigna- 


have 


tion beeause she was so neglected, and 
whenever I would answer her eall by 
imitating the grunt of a bull she would 
shoot off a series of the most vinegary 
remarks imaginable. We finally went off 
and left her whining and growling. 
One day we were going over a ridge, 
and I called just for fun. We had only 
gone a few steps when we heard a bull 
grunt, and a big fellow came trotting up 


the ridge. He came to within twenty 


feet of where we stood behind a big 
spruce, and it was amusing to see him 


look around for the cow that he sup- 


posed was there, and to hear his coaxing 





MR. DAUGHERTY AND HIS MOOSE. 
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grunt as he would sniff the air trying 
to locate her. After a little we stepped 
out where he could see us, but still he 
could hardly believe his eyes and kept 
turning around to look and grunt; but 
we went on and left him standing in full 
view in the ridge. Needless to say, he 


did not get our wind. Mr. Biddle made 
the remark that if we had wanted to 
shoot him he would have run into the 
next county without stopping. 





AS HE FELL. 


All this time Mr. Daugherty and his 
guide had been hunting faithfully for a 
good head, and. although they had seen 
some, they had failed to get a crack at 
one. We talked matters. over and de- 
cided to move out nearer home and hunt 
some country that had not been dis- 
turbed, where we might hope to get a 
big one. So Sandy cooked up some grub 
and we took our blankets and set out, 
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Sandy and I carrying our axes, and Joe 
a .45-70 Winchester that Mr. Daugherty 
had taken in as an extra gun, and which 
we had transformed into a shot gun, by 
the very simple method of removing the 
bullets from the cartridges, melting out 
the lead from the copper jacket, then 
hammering the head out to about 1-8 
inch thick and cutting it up into square 
cubes. Then we took part of the powder 
out of the cartridge, put in a wad on 





A BETTER VIEW OF THE DAUGHERTY HEAD. 


what remained, and on top of this the 
lead pellets, with a good stout wad to 
keep everything in place. In the ab- 
sence of a .22 rifle we found this to 
answer first rate for partridges, and Joe 
and his makeshift shotgun were re- 
sponsible for many a partridge stew 
that we enjoyed. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached the place where we expected to 
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We saw lots of tracks and 
We were making towards 
a brook in the edge of the burned land, 
where we intended to camp, when we 
heard an old cow set up a bawl farther 
down the brook; so Mr. Daugherty and I 
left the other boys and went to investi- 
gate: The bushes were pretty thick, and 
all at once we found ourselves in the 
middle of a There 
were and several bulls in 
The bulls that we could 
see were small, so I‘tried a eall, with 
Hardly had I taken 
the horn from my mouth when such a 
medley of whines, grunts and roars 


find moose. 
horn marks. 


bunch of moose. 
two eows 


sight at onee. 


astonishing results. 


arose from that section as made us think 
we were about to be charged by a whole 
moose army. Soon we saw a fair-sized 
bull moving toward us. He walked along 
in our direction, prodding in the rear 
one of the little fellows as he did so, 
greatly to the discomfiture of the small 
one, to judge by his roar of indignant 
protest. The big fellow walked up so 
near that we could have spit in his eye, 
and it was amusing to see his eyes stick 
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out as he sized us up, and to see how 
earefully he stepped off when he found 
he had made a mistake. Just then we 
heard a deep bass grunt and a crashing 
in the alders that sounded as though a 
yoke of oxen and a cart was coming, and 
we saw a big black monster with a head 
like an uprooted pine stump deliberately 
making his way in our direction. The 
small bulls all moved to one side and 
stood respectfully at attention. I sus- 
pect that they thought that it would be 
better for their hides if they kept at a 
safe distance from the old grandpa 
moose that was coming to see what all 
the noise was about. The old gentleman 
walked up on a little knoll and threw up 
his head with a deep-throated grunt, but 
just then Mr. Daugherty took a hand 
with the old Springfield, and when the 
commotion subsided all the sign left of 
the moose convention was the distant 
whine of a departing cow and the last 
gasps of the big bull, who lay on the 
little knoll where he had met the bullets 
from the Springfield. 








Ghosts of the bison dead, 
Far in a mist land fled, 
Over a trail all red 
With their blood gleaming. 
Know then this mystic herd 
Endlessly passing where stirred 
Thousands of hoofs were heard 
Southwardly streaming. 


The Bison 


As in this trail I stand, 

Far on the prairieland, 

Comes a long ghostly band 
From out the northward. 

Hear [ the sound nearby 

Of the herd passing me by, 

Faint comes a bitter cry, 
Fainter to southward. 


As the blast raged amain, 

They were not heard again; 

You shall all listen in vain 
For the dead voices. 

You can but see them pass 

In dreams this clashing mass 

Over the plain and the grass— 
Dead are their voices. 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 





























THE AUTHOR’S PONY, SICI, AND GUN BEARER. 


HUNTING AFRICAN LIONS 
WITH PAUL RAINEY 


ER. SHELLEY 


Mr. Rainey and party had _ been 
granted permission to hunt lions in the 
southern game reserve of British East 
Africa. The permit came partially in 
the form of a request from the govern- 
ment, possibly for two reasons: First, 
the landowners along the reserve had 
‘lost heavily in ostriches and cattle by 
kills of lions. They claimed that they 
could kill all the lions that infested their 
lands, but it did no good as the reserve 
was their breeding-grounds and as fast 
as they succeeded in killing them, others 
came in out of the reserve and took their 
places; secondly, we had broken the rec- 
ord for killing lions in the Scuthern 
Guaso Nyero River district. We went 
into that country with a small pack of 


dogs, the first that were ever tried in 
lion-hunting, and to Mr. Rainey is due 
full eredit for originating this new and 
greatest of sports. Our success with 
this small pack proved that with a larger 
one of trained dogs we could almost ex- 
terminate the lions anywhere we should 
choose to hunt them. Mr. Rainey was so 
highly pleased with the sport he had 
originated that long before the trip was 
over he had sent in a runner to eable to 
America for thirty-three more dogs, and 
by the time we had returned to Nairobi 
the dogs were on their way. 

Up to this time lions were classed as 
vermin,’’ and were on the free list 
with no restrictions by the government 
as to the number or method of killing 
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them. However, after our return the 
government took a different view of the 
situation and there was talk among the 
officials of putting a limit on them. 
They were issuing many £50 licenses to 
hunters and every safara visited this 
district, and naturally every hunter that 
eame to Africa for big game hunting 
wanted to kill a lion. There was talk 
that if we should return with our large 
pack of trained dogs and make another 
record kill there would be circulated the 
report that we had killed all the lions in 
the country. The government did not 
refuse outright that we should return, 
but requested us not to do so, and at the 
same time tendered us permission to 
have a hunt in their game reserve along 
the line of settlement. We thought it 
fair that we should first hunt in the set- 
iled district, and so accepted. 

We spent a few days hunting from the 
Athi River to Ulu Station, along the out- 


side of the reserve, and on the Kapiti 
Plains we killed a good lion and lioness 
and caught two cubs, also killed four 
leopards, two cheetas and caught two 
cheeta cubs. 
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The morning of Sunday, October 1, 
1911, our safara marched into Ulu Sta- 
tion on the Uganda Railroad, the north 
boundary of the great game reserve. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Paul J. 
Rainey of New York, Dr. Johnson of 
Lexington, Kentucky, and white hunter 
Herald Hill of Roosevelt fame, Roy 
Stewart and myself. We were joined 
here by Captain Murray and white 
hunter Percival, with their large safara, 
also Chief Game Ranger Mr. Ousman, 
with his safara which ineluded two 
Masia native guides. Monday morning 
we crossed the railroad into the reserve 
and the hunt was on. 

The safaris, which consisted of over 
100 porters, each carrying a 60-pound 
load upon his head, 16 pack mules, one 
ox-wagon drawn by 18 oxen, and dog 
gary, drawn by six mules, were sent 
across country to the first water, which 
was eight miles northwest, while we 
hunted to the north and cast up a stony 
dongo with occasional pools of water. 
There were many giraffe along the line 
of hunt and every water-hole had fresh 
rhino spoor about it. Partridges, fow] 
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REAR END OF A SAFARA WHICH HAD 180 BOYS CARRYING 60 POUNDS EACH. 








THE AUTHOR AND THE LION DOGS. 


and wild guineas were flushed at cvery 
turn. Much damage had been done by 


lions in this vicinity, but we saw no 
signs of them, except one old track that 


had been made a day or so before. We 
saw many signs of leopards along the 
wooded spots, and one track was fresh 
enough for the hounds to trail a quarter 
of a mile or more. Had we hit this trail 
earlier in the morning the dogs would 
have worked it out, but as it was, the 
sun was shining on dry, parched grass 
and only the best hounds living could 
get even scent from the trail at all. 
Just at this time there were herds of 
Marsic cattle feeding along the water- 
course, and while lions are very fond of 
cattle they do not like being disturbed 
in the day and no doubt had left for a 
more secluded spot. 

We reached camp bout 2 p.m. The 
dog gary had met us shortly after leav- 
ing the dongo, which saved the dogs a 
long tramp through the hot sun. After 
lunch a couple of hartebeests were 
killed, one for the dogs and one for lion- 
bait out on the plains to the west. 


Monday, October 2nd, we started be- 
fore dawn and made straight for a wa- 
ter-hole three miles out on the plains, 
known as Hills Spring. 
the hartebeest there was a string of hye- 
nas and a pair of jicking leaving the 
spot, and only a few bones remained. 
There was a lion track at the water-hole 
but it was too old to run with the dogs. 
We expected to see lions that had spent 
the night on the plains and on their 
way to cover at daybreak, but in this we 
were disappointed, so we unloaded the 
dogs and started hunting down the 
dongo that ran to the east. There we 
found very secant cover and no water, so 
we finally turned up a dongo to the 
north, running almost towards camp. 
About a half mile up this dongo the 
dogs began opening at intervals. Some 
of our best dogs were giving tongue and 
we knew they had struck a lion-track 
Farther up they struck the trail again 
going away at full speed, only to lose 
it just as our hopes were rising. Very 
shortly old Buster opened again farther 
up and away went the pack. They 
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As we passed 











MR. RAINEY’S FIRST LION 


trailed to a small thicket about 10 feet 
in diameter and as they ecireled this the 
loud growling of a lioness was heard. We 
saw her break cover a couple of times 
trying to catch one of the dogs. She 
was about one-third grown and we mis- 
took her for a small eub, so Mr. Rainey 
decided to rope her. He took down his 
rope and made ready to bag her the 
next time she broke cover. Suddenly 
he noticed her eyeing him from the cover 
showing signs of charging, and he im- 
mediately saw that she was larger than 
he had supposed. His gun was in the 
scabbard of his saddle so he drew his big 
.45 Colts Automatic and placed a bullet 
in her brain. We then felt sure there 
would be others of the same litter, or, 
perhaps, a grown lioness in the secant 
cover farther up the dongo, but were 
again disappointed. 

We returned to camp and at lunch one 
of our boys came in from Ulu with the 
report that lions had killed a congony al- 
most at the station door and had entered 
the Masia birma; also that one of their 
women had been caught and mauled as 
they were trying to drive the brutes 


. ne >. 
away with firebrands. Mr. Ousman was 


anxious to kill these lions as they had 
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AND HIS GUN BEARERS. 


done much damage among the natives, 
and a month before had killed two oxen 
belonging to Lambert and Wilson, who 
had come to Ulu for freight, camped 
within a stone’s throw of the station and 
in spite of the fact that the native driv- 
ers had fires built all around them. 
After lunch more hartebeests were 
killed to feed the dogs and boys, and a 
couple more left for bait out near the 
water-hole. The next morning the 
safaris returned to Ulu, and we started 
while it was yet dark. The hyenas and 
jackalls had again feasted upon our bait. 
We spread out over a lot of territory 
scanning the horizon with our powerful 
glasses, but nothing was seen. We un- 
loaded the dogs, hunting them down the 
main donga to Ulu, and many likely 
places were hunted out but with no re- 
sult. The next morning we were awak- 
ened long before dawn by the growling 
of a lion far away, but his bass voice at 
three miles sounds much like the bellow- 
ing of a huge bull a quarter of a mile 
away. We were up and dressed at once, 
ate our breakfasts by light of the lan- 
terns, the dogs were loaded into the gary, 
and we were on our way before dawn. 
The direction of the sound took us to 
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the railroad track where. the gary could 
not cross. As soon as we should pass 
over the first hill we expected the dogs 
to pick up his trail, but we went on and 
on, and in the third donga there was a 
lion-kill—only the legs and head of a 
congony remained. The dogs .ook up the 
trail but we saw at once it was not fresn. 
They ran in a semi-cirele to the nierth 
where the trail was lost for the moment. 
Old Lee and Hunter opened and started 
back up the donga towards where we had 
started. Buster opened to the left and 
scented on a good trail, but the re- 
mainder of the pack cut in with Lee and 
Hunter, so we cut Buster off. They took 


om 


us back to the place of starting on the 
trail, no doubt the one the lion had come 
in on, seemed greatly puzzled, and we 
cut them off and galloped back to where 
Buster had been running, and he proved 
right, as the pack took up the trail and 


carried it beautifully over a mile to the 
east. When on the highest point the 
seent got stronger and the dogs began go- 
ing almost at their top speed. 

It was a fine sensation galloping at a 
good pace with the sound of 30 voices in 
our ears and watching the 
strain for the lead. On this high ground 
was, no doubt, where the lion had been 


pack all 


growling a couple of hours before. As we 


mounted the next rise we all saw at a 
glance that we were doomed to another 
disappointment for all of-the ground for 
a two-mile strip had been freshly burned. 
We knew that as soon as the dogs would 
strike this their nostrils would fill with 
the dry ashes of burned grass and the 
scent would be lost. There was one hope 
left—that he would turn up or down the 
donga, which he did not do. He made 
straight upon the burning, his big spoor 
at one place being plainly visible. The 
walk, and 
The sun 
We 
burning in 


dogs now got down to a 
trailed him a yard at a time. 
by this time was mounting high. 
took the dogs aeross the 
hopes of finding where he had come out 
into the grass again, but this we failed 
to do, and we returned to camp, some- 
what disappointed but not discouraged, 
all of us entertaining the feeling that 
this kind of luck would not continue al- 
ways. Besides, we all fully enjoyed the 
gallop in the morning air and were 
pleased with the good work of the dogs, 
up to the time we struck the burning. 
The next morning we heard no lions, 
had the 
dogs and saw us galloping, had 
pulled out. At hunted the 
country closely the next day, with no re- 


possibly because they heard 
and 


least, we 


sult, and in the afternoon moved baek 





THE REAR END OF A SAFARA. 
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to the camp we occupied the first night 
in the reserve. 

We had only two weeks allotted to us 
for this trip in the reserve, and in this 
time we hoped to break our former rec- 
ord kill of twenty-seven. Five days 
were already gone and we had only one 
small lioness. 

The next morning we made another 
early start, moving eamp to the Stony 
Athey River, 20 miles to the east. We 
had breakfast at 4:30 and by the time 
we left the table all tents were down 
and loaded. We took our guns and 
stepped into the saddle and started, 
spreading wide apart as day broke so as 
to command a view of as much country 
as possible. As we left the camp the 
dog gary fell in behind us, next came 
the huge ox-wagon with the long string 
of cattle leaning into their yokes, closely 
followed by the porters, each with his 


60-pound load balanced upon his head, 
and the heavily-loaded pack-mules fol- 


lowing behind the safara. The Askarias 
with long rifles were scattered up and 
down the line, the tent boys and cooks 
walking leisurely along without loads, the 
sicis leading the extra horses, the head 
porters and one Askara in the lead, and 
the headman bringing up the rear. With- 
in 15 minutes the old camp was deserted 
and all were on their way. 

We spread over a couple miles of 
country, a trifle to the right of the 
course followed by the safara. Game 
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seemed rather scarce; a few bucks were 
occasionally passed and two or three 
rhinos were sighted in the distance, but 
no zebra were seen at all—a_ possible 
cause of scarcity of lions, as the zebra is 
their favorite food. We had gone six or 
eight miles on our way when one of the 
safara boys came to us on a run. The 
safara had passed three lions that did 
not run at sight of them, but laid down 
in the grass as they passed. We sig- 
naled to each other, the dog gary was 
close at hand, and we followed the boy 
back, and upon meeting the safara an- 
other boy told us they had gone down a 
donga, that had only an occasional tree 
for shade. Our hunter, Hill, was first 
to sight them—two big lionesses lying in 
the grass near the donga. We turned on 
the dogs, first giving Captain Murry 
two shots at them, and at the crack of 
the gun away went the dogs, the entire 
pack taking the one to the right. Away 
they galloped, with dogs gaining upon 
them. As we mounted the hill the big 
brute was at bay, the dogs in a com- 
plete circle around her. She was makin. 
mad rushes at the dogs, and, as is usually 
the case where there is no cover, she 
managed to catch two or three of them. 
Mr, Rainey’s .470 rang out, but he held 
too high; the second barrel knocked her 
down. Just then the other lioness rose 
out of the grass 100 yards to the left and 
galloped away. Captain Murry, his 
hunter, Percival, and Ousman galloped 





WILD GAME FLEEING IN DISTANCE. 








A PART OF THE LION PACK. 


after her. It was our intention to let the 
captain kill her, and he was backed up 
by three good guns. We did not wish 
to turn the dogs in unless it should be 
necessary to do so. As he began firing, 
the dogs began going to him in spite 
of us. The captain was handicapped 
somewhat from the fact that when she 
laid down she could not be seen 
when she got up he had to take a run- 
ning shot. He hit her twice, knocking 
her down with the last shot, before the 
dogs came in. In an instant she was up 
and surrounded by dogs and was charg- 
ing madly at them, as we expected, and 
got two or three before Mr. Rainey rut a 
bullet through her brain. 

The crippled dogs were put into the 
gary and we began to look for the third 
lion. The boys had run a half mile far- 
ther in, and two grown ones were sighted 
by Dr. Johnson. I tried to hold the 
dogs back at a respectful distance while 
the others galloped them down. They 
were young and gaunt and put up a good 
chase. The dogs followed leisurely along 
until I crossed the trail, and away they 


and 


_ administered. 


went in spite of me. The horsemen were 
now a mile and a half away and were 
dismounting to shoot just as the dogs 
came up. Mr. Rainey finished one and 


the captain the other (his first iion). 
The dogs were removed to shade, their 
wounds sewed up and strong disinfectant 


They were then loaded 
into the gary and we started anew. the 
big trees in the distance marking the 
source of the Stony Athey. The belt of 
timber looked only a short distance 
across the open plain, but we marched 
on and on, and the sun had fallen low 
into the west by the time camp was 
reached. Everything was in except the 
ox-wagon, which was now in sight the 
tents were up and luncheon ready for us. 

We had had a hard day; horses, dogs 
and men were thoroughly tired, so the 
next morning we slept until 7:00 and 
started late. We left the dogs and 
horses in camp and rode extra mules, 
taking some boys to drive out reed-beds 
below the camp. We went only three or 
four miles down the dongo of the Stony 
Athey and began driving up towards 
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camp, and when within less than a mile 
we came to a reed-bed 10 to 40 yards in 
width and 200 yards long. There were 
signs of lions along the dongo and spoor 
that looked to be fresh along the rushes. 
The 20 
the rushes hitting them with their long 
Mr. Rainey 
took a stand high upon a rock well ahead 
to the left, while Captain Murry and his 


boys were marching through 


sticks and shouting loudly. 


hunter, Pereival, stood under a tree well 
ahead on the right bank of the rushes. 


Mr. Ousman, our hunter, Hill, Roy 
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us.’’ I held my fire until he was 150 
yards away, when, three or four rifles 
rang out at the same time. Someone hit 
him, for he stopped stock still swinging 
his tail in big circles, looking to right 
and left and growling fiercely. All of a 
sudden he spied Mr. Rainey.on the rock 
and started straight for him. There was 
another volley poured in upon him “from 
three directions. Mr. Rainey was~ the’ 
closest and his bullet took him full in 
the chest, when he fell in his second 


stride. There was a momentary silence 





CAMP SCENE—YOUNG BABOON. 


Stewart 


keeping in line with the boys. 


and I walked slowly along, 
All of a 
sudden there was a tremendous rustle in 
huge brute raced 


the rushes as some 


through them. We could plainly see the 
line of his flight by the moving of the 
rushes, and he broke cover 50 yards in 
front of us. It proved to be a huge lion 
with full mane, going at top speed. The 
huge brute in his 20-foot strides was a 
sight worth while. I had him covered 
as he broke cover, but Mr. Ousman said, 


‘Don’t shoot yet or he will turn upon 


when one of the boys shouted, ‘‘S:mba 
another lion !’’ Not 
a word was spoken as we faced them 
again, and all were silent as death when 
of a sudden the rushes began swaying 
again. The lioness broke cover at about 
the same place as did the lion, but on the 
opposite side. As she mounted the bank 
a volley was fired but no one hit her. 
She passed on into the opening opposite 
Captain Murry and Percival, and as she 
ran along the edge of cover they both 
emptied their big double-barrels at her: 


ee 


engeane !’’ meaning 
































The captain grabbed his small gun and 
had a farewell shot as she disappeared 
in the heavy cover near the timber. I 
turned to Stewart, handed him my big 
470, taking the small .9 in its place, as 
I saw at a glance the dogs were the only 
chance of getting her. 

The sun was now high and grass as 
dry as powder, and scent would not last 
long, so I must get the dogs to the place 
as soon as possible. Mr. Rainey joined 
me and we went to camp at a smart-gal- 
lop. My mule seemed most willing so I 
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Doe, picked up the trail in the heavy 
cover as the pack was going to him he 
eame upon her and we heard her growl 
fiercely. She stood her ground at first, 
but as the full pack came in she froke 
and ran, almost knocking down a bunch 
of boys that were running to the seene 
from camp. She broke cover here, but 
was into the next jungle at a bound. The 
dogs came through on her trail 100 yards 
behind. left this thicket 
crossed an opening the captain was af- 


As she and 


forded another chance and he fired both 














WILD DOG 


took the lead. We rode to the edge of 
camp, called the dogs, and started back. 
Dr. Johuson did not go out that day and 
though he came out to meet us we were 
away without a word. We struck the 
trail about midway up the opening, but 
the dogs showed no signs of scenting it. 
Our mules walked slowly along the trail 
as we encouraged the dogs to cast about. 
Finally old Dewey struck and opened, 
and away went the pack after him ut full 
ery. There was a momentary loss when 
she went to cover, but when the old dog, 


ON SADDLE. 


barrels of his .450. On she went. still 
She was now in dense cover 


We 


rode at a gallop down a road unti! we 


unharmed. 
and circling so as to avoid the dogs. 
came to an opening. I was ahead and 
first to dismount, but no sooner had I 
balanced myself upon the ground than 
she broke cover 30 yards from me. I 
fired, threw a second cartridge into the 
chamber and fired again before the oth- 
ers were ready. Mr. Rainey, Captain 
Murry and Percival al! fired with their 
big guns within the fraction of a second 




















AUTHOR AND LIONESS KILLED BY HIM ON THIS HUNT. 




















after my second shot. I fired the third 
time with Mr. Rainey’s second barrel, 
just as she came down, and I then gave 
her another in the chest so she could not 
hurt the dogs. By this time she was lit- 
erally covered with dogs. 

This was another example of the dif- 
ference between hunting with and with- 
out dogs. Nine times out of ten the lion- 
ess is more dangerous than the lion, yet 
this one ran like a hunted hare from the 
dogs and showed no signs of charying, 
while the lion, which was not chased by 
dogs, was very angry and ready to 
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Dr. Johnson, who had remained in 
camp, came running up with all of his 
pockets full of shells of the several dif- 
ferent calibers, as he thought the rea- 
son we had stopped firing was because 
we had run out of ammunition. The 
lion weighed probably over 500 pounds. 
He was 9 feet 6 inches in length. The 
boys ran sticks through in under him 
and carried him to camp, then sang and 
danced around him while the skinners 
removed the hide. 

The Askaria on duty aroused us early 
the next morning stating that lions had 











SMALL WART HOG. 


charge anyone in sight. There is no 
question but that the dogs divert the at- 
tention of the lion from the hunter. They 


- do not always fear the dogs but seem to 


realize that the noise will call attention 
to them and so try to throw them off by 
running and hiding. When one finally 
comes to bay he must stand and keep 
turning to keep from being bitten on the 
tail, so that the hunter can walk up to 
him apparently unnoticed, take his time 
and shoot him when he likes, while the 
infuriated beast uses his energy in try- 
ing to catch the dogs. There was a to- 
tal of seventeen shots fired at the lion, 
six taking effect, and eighteen at the 
lioness, four taking effect, 





been growling to the north all the late 
part of the night, and as we were d ‘ess- 
ing we heard them far down the Stony 
Athey. We decided to go to the railroad, 
seven miles below, and hunt back to 
camp, and when within a couple of miles 
of the railroad we heard one growl a few 
times near the dogs. Instead of going 
straight to the sound, we went on ac- 
cording to plans and then started up the 
dongo, When we were close to where 
we heard the lion, Mr. Percival found 
fresh spoor a quarter of a mile to the 
left of the donga. We took the dogs 
over and put them on the track up the 
trail at. once, but was running out 
straight away from the donga and to 
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Dr. Johnson and Gun Bearer, showing Cobobus monk- 
in film. 


eys. White streak in picture is defect 
where there appeared to be no cover. We 
thought they were going wrong as lions 
always take to cover at this time of day, 
and we made the bad mistake of cutting 
them off. Most 


think the lions were in the donga and 


everyone seemed to 
that the dogs would soon strike should 
we continue on up the donga. We hunted 
without striking again. 
Mr. Ousman rode over the ridge in the 


on into camp 
direction the dogs were running where 
he sighted timber and a big stony donga. 
We could then plainly see our mistake, 
that had we follgwed the dogs we would 
In the 
afternoon Captain Murry and Percival, 


have been certain to make a kill. 


Mr. Rainey and myself rode over to the 
cover, deseribed by Mr. Ousman, to pros- 
pect and, if a likely looking place, would 


lay a bait, As we mounted the rise we 


“spot them again. 


saw at a glance that there was 
splendid cover for lions, a fair 
sprinkle of large trees with 
wide-spreading branches, small 
clumps of brushes, and the 
ground was nearly eovered with 
rocks and boulders. 

We soon came upon a beauti- 
ful pool of clear water held in 
the basin of solid rock. Here 
were game trails showing much 
use, leading to the water from 
every direction. It was a choice 
bit of lion country and we de- 
cided to lay baits at once. A 
dozen or more hartebeests stood 
upon the hillside in sight of the 
water. Mr. Rainey and Percival 
knoeked down two of them al- 
most side by side, but one ral- 
lied to his feet and passed over 
the hill top, Percival going af- 
ter him, and as he disappeared 
over the crest of the hill he be- 
gan shouting at the top of 
his voice. I was nearly up the hill 
myself and as I came in sight of him 
he was running back to meet his sici 
who was trying to pull his mule into a 
trot to meet him. Captain Murry and 
myself passed the sici, at the same time 
casting an inquiring glance at him as 
he said, ‘‘Symba tarto,’’ meaning ‘‘three 
lions.” We galloped on after Percival 
and soon eame upon him. standing 
quietly end looking closely in front of 
him, He said, ‘‘Here is where I saw 
Don’t ride in until we can 
If you get too close 
they will come in with a rush and take 
you off your mule.’’ Just as Mr. Rainey 
came up I saw one in full flight over a 
quarter of a mile ahead. I pointed him 
out and away we went in pursuit. We 
were gaining rapidly and looking for 





them last. 
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him to turn and face us. I cast my eyes 
to the left, and there on the edge of the 
open plain stood a big full-maned lion. 
I called to the others and as we pulled 
rein we could hear him growling plainly. 
He had stopped at 400 yards, determined 
to fight for it. We sat in the saddle 
looking at him when he turned and 
trotted slowly out on the plains. We fol- 
lowed, taking care to keep without the 
300-yard limit. He stopped and faced 
us again, but this time we were dis- 
mounted, all sitting down upon the 
ground resting our rifles across our 
knees. He was now lying on the ground, 
with face towards us, swinging his big 
tail and growling loudly. We opened 
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fire and he made for us, though he was 
hit and his speed impeded, but on he 
came as best he could. The bullet from 
my second barrel struck him behind and 
turned him around broadside, two or 
three bullets hitting him at the same 
time, and he rolled over dead. Mr. Per- 
eival jumped upon his mule and tried to 
eatch up with the other two, and though 
he got in sight of them once they made 
to cover in the Stony Athey. It was 
then too late to attempt a further search, 
so we started for camp, arriving Jong 
after dark. The Askaria went with lan- 
terns to meet the shouting boys left far 
behind us. 
(To be Coneluded. ) 


Sdoo> 


A Parting 


Good bye, old tent! 
You have been a faithful friend and 
companion—I loved you as a brother. 

I am sorry to leave you here all alone; to 
be torn by the angry winds, a plaything of 
the gales, jaded, unkempt and forlorn. You 
deserve better treatment, but that I cannot 
new give. 

How pretty you were when first we met. 
Trim, smooth and white. You graced the 
sward as does a yacht the blue of the sea, 
full-bellied in the breeze; or a gull, spark- 
ling against the azure of tho sky. 

Our first trip, little tent! Those grassy 
dales of the Ozarks where you basked con- 
tentedly in the sun, communing silently with 
the tree-clad hills that are nobody knows 
how old, learning their traits of strength, 
patience and fortitude. How well we came 
to know each other by night, as you whis- 


pered to me in my wakeful hours or brooded 
over me in my slumbers. 

And how we enjoyed the Rockies to- 
gether, little comrade. Willingly did I carry 
you along the dim forest trails and up 
heart-breaking mountain paths. For, did 
you not catch the odor of the pines, the 
music of the torrent, the fragrance of the 
summer shower, treasuring their sweetness, 
unselfishly, for me, your friend? 

Now, I must forsake you, old tent. I am 
weary with the journey. All else has been 
cast aside, for | hoped to save my most loved 
comrade by their going. But I hoped in 
vain. 

I leave you standing proudly in the forest. 
Standing as you have often stood in fairer 
days, your door apart in welcome, your very 
presence an inspiration! 

GEORGE L. CARTLICH. 











When the Bull Moose Calls 


He’s the monarch of the forest and the giant of the glen; 
He’s the grandest beast that roams the woods to-day. 

He’s a sure enough aristocrat, won’t mingle much with men, 
For he gives them all the go-by in a way. 

When you go out to meet him in his haunts among the hills 
When the trees are red and golden in the fall, 

You'll have a queer sensation and perhaps you'll get the chills 
When the bull moose sounds the signal and the call. 


When a-drifting down the river in an old birch bark canoe, 
Iistening, watching every move and every sign, 

‘*Keep ze goot look by ze river bend,’’ whispers the guide to you, 
‘Where you see ze alder bushes and ze pine.’’ 

The sun has passed below the banks, the shade of night is on; 
You watch the pines and alders great and small. 

There he stands with head uplifted, just a second, then he’s gone; 
From the bush comes faint the signal and the call. 


And again we see you moving, watching, peeking through the trees, 
For the chances are he’s browsing in the poplars over there. 

The wind is blowing toward you, but you dare not even sneeze, 
Old Jean says, ‘‘ Moose he mighty fraid for scare.’”’ 

Now you sight him cross the op’ning. ‘‘Oh, what antlers! See the size!’’ 
Ina jiffy you’ve decided just the place to land the ball. 

Smash it goes and you rush forward, such a beauty, such a prize! 
And no more he’ll sound the signal, and the call. 


Lastly now, the head is mounted and you’ve hung it in the den; 

You tell ’em how you killed it and packed it to the shack, 
How you chopped an open trail over hills and through the glen, 

Carried head, and hide, and antlers a’strapped upon your back. 
At night, before the open grate, you dream of him once more, 

With your feet upon the table, and your head against the wail; 
You’re just about to bag him when you slip upon the floor, 

And you miss the dreamland signal and the call. 


NEIL FINCH. 











SIGNS FOR THE TRAIL 


DAN BEARD 


Vagabonds, tramps, yeggmen, gypsies 
and Indians all have a system of trail 
signs—picturegraphs or hieroglyphics 
with meanings understood by the initiat- 
ive. The possible utility of these signs 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that if 
one understands the signs, he does not 
need to understand the language of the 
sign-maker ; for instance, if on a rock by 
the side of the trail, or on a fence by the 
roadside, he sees the sign of danger, dan- 
ger is the same no matter what tongue is 
used by the traveler, the conventional 
sign in his mind spells the word as 
spoken in his language. 

Fortunately, there are already in ex- 
istence, and in use, signs which will 
cover all the necessary points of infor- 
mation which one man on the trail 
wishes to convey to anyone else on the 
same trail. These signs are very essen- 
tial, even to fishermen; for instance, a 
number of us are disturbed along a trout 
stream, naturally we do not wish to fish 
in the water that the others have gone 
over, and if we are all acquainted with 
the system of signs, any fisherman will 
immediately know when he has reached 
a pool already fished by one of his com- 
rades, and he will pass on until he finds 
virgin waters. Also he may want to 
know where he left the stream, where he 
entered the stream, where he had good 
luck, where he had bad luck, where dan- 
ger exists, etc., all of which can be done 
by the use of an already established sys- 
tem of road signs. 

In the first place, we will take danger. 
If any one fires a gun once only, we 
hear the report and make up our minds 
he hit the mark. If he fires it twice in 


quick succession, we make up our minds 
that the first shot missed, and he tried 
to hit it with the second, or that he has 
a shotgun and is using the right and left 
barrels, but three shots in quick succes- 
sion will immediately attract our atten- 
tion, because three shots are unusual, un- 
less the man is using a pump-gun, conse- 
quently, when we hear three shots in 
quick succession, we will stop and 
listen. If there is a pause and then three 
more shots in quick succession, we sus- 
pect trouble. If this is continued at in- 
tervals, we know that somebody is in 
trouble and calling for help. Three, 
then, is the sign of danger and a call 
for help, hence, if we find three stones, 
one piled upon the other, on the trail, we 
know that someone is in trouble. If we 
see three smokes on a distant hill, we 
make up our mind that someone is lost 
and calling for help. In other words, 
three is a call for assistance. Three 
shouts in quick succession, three smokes, 
three reports of the gun, three stones 
piled on one another, all have the same 
meaning, as also does three tufts of grass 
tied together at the tops. A single tuft 
of grass, knotted at the top, reads— 
‘‘This is the trail.’’ If the top is turned 
to the left, it indicates the trail runs to 
the left; if turned to the right, it shows 
that the trail turns to the right. 
Something has been lost and one of 
the party is sent back to find it. Should 
he be successful in his search, he an- 
nounces the fact by throwing a handful 
of dust in the air. If one finds a sap- 
ling, or a young tree, with the bark 
peeled off of one side down to the root, 
that is,a blaze reaching to the root, that 
303 
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stands for bad luck. Two blazes mean 
worse luck. If the tree is girdled all 
around at the root, that means that dis- 
aster has overtaken the ones who pre- 
ceeded you on this trail. A piece of 
bark tied to a bit of string or vegetable 
fibre and suspended from the limb of a 
tree, means that someone is sick in 
camp. A rod or stick stuck in the ground 
at an angle of 45 degrees, means that 
camp is in the direction that the free 
end of the stick points, or that someone 
has taken the trail in that direction. If 
a short stick is driven upright, close to 
where the slanting rod enters the ground, 
that indicates that camp is not far dis- 
tant. Two or more upright sticks, indi- 
cate the number of miles distant to the 
location of the camp. One long stick at 
the free end of the rod, means that the 
camp is a long distance ahead. One stone 
on top of another means, this is the trail ; 
one stone on top of another with a stone 
at the right hand side of the bottom stone, 
indicates that the trail turns to the 
right; the same combination with the 
stone at the left side, indicates that the 
trail turns to the left. These signs are 
borrowed from the Indians of North 
America, the negroes of Africa and 
other recognized sources of information. 
All of them are simple, easily remem- 
bered and with great possibilities of use- 
fulness to fishermen, prospectors and all 
men of outdoor life. 

The blazed trail in the old forests has 
been a recognized sign since the first 
settlers landed on our shores. There are 
trails in Northern Quebec wherever 
there is a portage from one body of 
water to another, all marked by blazes 
on the trees, made in the winter time 
when the paths were covered with snow. 
These trails are exceedingly interesting 
for several reasons. In the first place, 





the blazes on the trees are so high that 
one wonders how the axeman was able to 
reach so far, but when we realize that 
the snow in that section is six feet deep, 
we begin to understand how high a man 
ean reach in the winter time, but the 
part that will interest a real woodsman 
in these trails, is the fact that they are 
now in exactly the same condition that 
they were when Columbus discovered 
America. Of course, I do not suppose 
that they were marked with an axe at 
that time, but the condition of the trail 
itself is the same. 

For the benefit of the tenderfoot who 
reads these notes, it may be well to state 
that there are two principal kinds of 
blaze trails—one is known as the spot 
trail, where there is always a blaze in 
plain sight from the one at which you 
stand. Of course, the spot trail is the 
easiest one to follow, especially in the 
dark, for if the blazes are fresh, the 
light spot where the bark has been re- 
moved by the stroke of the axe is quite 
easily detected in the gloom of the for- 
est. The ordinary trail, where the blaze 
is made on the sides of the trees, is more 
difficult to follow for the reason that 
when you are on the trail you cannvt see 
the blaze until you reach the tree upon 
which the axe mark is made. There are 
various signs and marks showing direc- 
tions. Of course, it is unnecessary to 
tell the reader that the index finger of 
a hand painted on a sign board, or the 
point of an arrow indicates the directions 
to be taken, but he may not be aware of 
the fact that a forked stick, a stick with 
another stick laid across like the hilt of 
a sword, and two sticks laid in the shape 
of a V also indicate direction. Stones 
laid in the same order, tell the .same 
story. These latter signs are borrowed 
from the Gypsies. The ordinary hobo 
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tramp, and the yeggmen also have a use- 
ful system of chalk signs which, since 
they have taken the trouble to invent, 
we may as well use for our own purpose. 
If the signs serve the sportsman in no 
other manner, he will find it eonvenient 
to understand them, for when he recog- 
nized an ‘‘easy mark”’ on his gate-post, 
he can erase it and put the danger mark 
in its place, which will suddenly stop all 
visitations by the gentry of the road to 
his habitation, but these signs can 
really be made of great service to the 
wilderness traveler. The danger sign 


chalked on a rock above treacherous rap- 
ids will let the canoeist know that he had 
better stop at that point and make his 
Or the sign of caution chalked 


portage. 
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on a rock would prevent the voyager 
from being taken unawares by the swift 
water. The ‘‘easy mark,’’ on the con- 
trary, would tell the voyager that he 
might smoke his pipe and enjoy the 
scenery. These same marks would be of 
service On a mountain trail where preci- 
pices, glaciers and slide-rock menace 
the life and limb of the traveler. I have 
consulted with the police experts in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere ard com- 
par d my notes with the marks on the 
fences and water tanks along the rail- 
roads, until I have secured a number of 
signs with their meanings which I now 
give to the sportsmen and outdoor men, 
to be adopted and used along with the 
other well-known signs of the trail. 








thirty-day catch of coyotes near Hardin, Mont. 


Compliments C. B. Schneider 
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October 


October frosts are on the low lands, and the corn is in the snock, 

And the quail whiz through the openings, and the birds begin to flock, 

Then the canvas back and red heads from the north come swooping 
down: 

Wouldn’t you rather be among them than a loafing round the town? 

With your boat backed in the rushes, and decoys out in the clear, 

Canvas banked out on the feed beds, you duck low as they draw near, 

Twice they circle and draw closer, now they’re coming straight head on, 

Say, old sport, what are your feelings? Smash! some falling, mestly 
gone. 

Teal and mallards, pins and red heads, shy up to us at the call. 

But for birds that bring sensations th’ old bull canvas beats ther all. 

Thus for many days we’ve watched them on these lakes, year after year, 

Days when rain and sleet beset us and again when bright and clear. 

This is life out in the open, close to nature’s very heart, 

These are memories that are precious and from us will ne’ur depart. 


NEIL FINCH. 
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THE LORD OF THE FOREST BROUGHT LOW. 


THE HUNTERS MOON IN ALASKA 


(Photographs by George Dreibrelbiss, L. N. Gordon and the Author) 


O. H. REESE 


It didn’t take us long to get ready for 
our hunting trip. One day sufficed for 
all the preparations, such as getting our 
camp outfit and grub together, and the 
next day saw. us leaving Seward on the 
Alaska Northern on our way to the 
‘‘Happy Hunting Grounds.’’ Arriving 
at Kenai Lake, we boarded the good ship 
‘*Bat’’ (Captain Sweazey), for the low- 
er end of the lake, where we secured a 
dory, and drifted on down the river. We 
camped on the river and left the greater 
part of our grub there, and the next 
morning found us with packs consisting 
of tent, grub, guns, axes, cameras, blank- 
ets and camp equipment, bound for the 
hunting ground, where we arrived that 


same evening. During our journey into 
the hills we encountered quite a few of 
our old friends the ‘‘ white-stockings,’’ a 
small fly that can certainly go some 
when it comes to getting in their auger. 
Strange to say, when we arrived at our 
destination, we saw them no more and 
had no further trouble in that direction 
until we came out. We selected a level 
place by a creek for our camp. It was 
in the trees, sheltered from the wind, 
and with plenty of dry wood close by. 
After a good night’s sleep and a hearty 
breakfast we started out, and had not 
gotten more than a mile from camp un- 
til we ran into a bunch of eight or ten 
moose. We were within ten feet of one 
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big bull, who persisted in keeping the 
upturned roots of a big fallen spruce 
between him and the camera. <A few 
minutes after this I was about to cross 
a little draw full of alders, when, hap- 
pening to glance up, I saw on the edge 
of a rise on the opposite side of the draw 
a magnificent bull silhouetted against 
the sky. I whistled for George, and he 
tried to make a sneak to the right to get 
a little closer, but the bull took alarm 
and disappeared. It was a great sight, 
for all the world like a drawing one sees 
on calendars. I could probably have 
gotten a good picture from my position, 
as he stood without moving for quite a 
while, but George’s camera had the bet- 
ter lens, and we relied on him for most 
of the photographs. The light in this 
country, at ali times weaker than in the 
states, is, in the fall of the year, none 
too strong for snap-shots in the timber 
unless one has a powerful lens. 


A couple of days after this occurrence 
George had a most exciting adventure 
while he was endeavoring to take the 
picture of a big bull. As the primary 
object of our trip was to get some pic- 
tures, we decided not to kill anything, 
even for camp meat, until we found a 
bull with a good head. On the day 
above mentioned, as we were traveling 
on a fine beaten moose trail that ran 
around the foot of an alder covered hill, 
we heard the low, guttural call of a bull. 
George decided to go up the hill, while 
I was to remain at the foot near an 
opening in the alders, where another 
game trail eame down. After about ten 
minutes I heard a shot. ‘‘Did you get 
him?’’ I yelled, and heard ashout in 
reply, but whether yes or no I could 
not distinguish. Presently I heard an- 
other shout, which drifted off over my 
head in a jumble of meaningless sounds. 
I heard a erashing in the brush, and 














WE PICKED UP A MASSIVE PAIR OF SHED HORNS. 


The author, who stands beside the horns, is 6 feet tall, which gives an idea of their spread. One side of 
them had, unfortunately, been eaten off by sarcupines. 





GROUSE WERE PLENTIFUL, ALL THAT WE DESIRED BEING 


KILLED WITH A .22 STEVENS 


PISTOL. 


ran around the point of the hill, but the 
animal had disappeared in the woods 
considerably to one side of where we ex- 
pected him to emerge from the alders. 
Presently down came George, laughing, 


and told me the whole story. He had 


stolen up to within close range of the’ 


bull, which proved to be a big one with 
a good head, and decided to shoot him; 
no sooner said than done, and, at the 
erack of the gun, down he came. After 
several attempts he managed to get his 
forelegs out from under him and tried 
to get on his feet, but was unable to do 
so. It was a fine position for a photo- 
graph, and George thought he would like 
just one picture before giving him his 
coup de grace. He focused the camera 
at fifteen feet and walked up to within 
that distance of his subject. While try- 
ing to find the image in the finder, he 
happened to glance up—and his old 
friend, the moose, was ‘‘up and a com- 
in’!’’ There was no time to grab his 
gun and no time to run, and as the old 
fellow reared up over him to strike, 
George threw himself forward, and one 


of the moose’s hoofs just grazed the in- 
side of the calf of his left leg. Luckily, 
the animal didn’t tarry on the order of 
his going, but went at once, leaving 
George to congratulate himself on a very 
narrow escape. After it was all over he 
came up smiling, still holding on to the 
camera. That same evening he was for- 
tunate enough to secure a bull shortly 
after the above described incident. 

The next day we moved camp further 
over in the hills, and it was while mak- 
ing the first trip over that we found the 
head shown in the picture. As will be 
seen by comparing it with the writer, 
who is six feet tall, it lacks but an inch 
of his height. Unfortunately, one side 
had been gnawed by porcupines, so we 
did not bring it out with us. That after- 
noon we pitched our camp on the bank 
of a little creek near some dry timber. 
As I went up a little rise back of the 
tent for some spruce boughs I ran right 
onto a bull moose, coming, head down, 
slowly toward me. The next morning 
we started out for a place where we had 
seen more than fifty moose a few days 
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before, and while going slowly through 
the'‘woods heard the loud, staccato sound 
of horn striking horn. ‘‘A fight!’’ I 
said, and started to run in the direc- 
tion of the sound. George yelled for 
me to go slow and give him a chance 
with his camera, but there was no dan- 
ger of disturbing them, as the two big 
bulls paid about as much attention to 
us as they would have done to a couple 
of trees. They were locked together, 
horn to horn, swaying, struggling and 


ment, the stronger one disentangled one 
side of his horns and with the other he 
threw his opponent heavily to the 
ground, where he lodged in an extremely 
awkward position between two small 
windfalls. He was down for several 
minutes, feebly kicking his feet in the 
air, before he managed to regain his feet. 
All this time the victor stood a few feet 
away, complacently looking down at 
him, but not offering to molest him. The 
whole affair was like a grand prize fight 








RESULT OF TWO HUNTING TRIPS OUT OF SEWARD, ALASKA, 


These trips netted the participants moose, sheep, ptarmigan, grouse, rabbits, ducks, geese and snipe. The 
author and two of the heads secured on the trip here recorded are shown to left of picture. 


tugging for all the world like a pair of 
gigantic wrestlers. Finally one would 
jerk his horns free and back off, when 
they would come together again, head 
on, with a crash that could be heard for 
a mile. They seemed to us to be as 
evenly matched as two animals could 
well be as to size, yet one was consider- 
ably stronger than the other, and forced 
his opponent steadily and surely back. 
Suddenly, with a lightning quick move- 


with George and myself in the capacity 
of referees, ducking for cover when they 
got too close to us in some of their blind 
rushes. We were so absorbed in the 
fight. and the bulls covered so much 
ground, first in this direction and then 
in that, that we lost track, momentarily, 
of the picture business. At the intermis- 
sion between rounds,, however, George 
focused the machine at twenty-five feet 
to be sure and get them both in when 
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they came together again, head on, which 

occurred shortly after the vanquished 

had managed to struggle to his feet. 
There was no direct finder on the cam- 


era and in sighting over the top of it he 
held it too high, getting the head and 
horns of one and the head and part of 
the body of the other. The weaker bull 
had been cut in the side by one of the 
sharp horns of the other, and, being 
about all in, he turned tail and trotted 
off, leaving the victor to the coveted so- 
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taken in the open, without any means or 
attempt at concealment, at-.a distance of 
fifty feet. We were many times closer 
than that, however. 

It was, altogether, about as enjoyable 
a trip as one would care to imagine— 
ideal weather and conditions, and the 
knowledge that we were alone and free 
from interruptions of any sort. As 
George said, ‘‘I wouldn’t have missed 
that fight for $10,000.’’ 

It was a day or two previous to the 





BULL AND COW MOOSE FEEDING DURING RUTTING SEASON. PHOTOGRAPHED WILD AT 50 FT. 


‘ ciety of a young cow which had been 


calmly watching the combat a few yards 
away. 

It would have been a wonderful op- 
portunity for a moving picture machine 
or one with a fast lens and a universal 
focus. 

It will give one a good understanding 
of the fearlessness of moose during the 
rutting season to know that the two pic- 
tures of the bull and cow feeding were 





big fight that George got his second bull. 
We had gone up a valley and had seen 
several bulls and cows, but nothing big 
enough, when George thought he would 
go on an exploring expedition up anoth- 
er valley; as it necessitated the crossing 
of two pretty stiff hills and was getting 
along in the afternoon, I decided to re- 
turn to camp. After supper I got some 
dry wood and the branches of hemlocks 
together and started a roaring camp- 
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fire, as our camp was rather difficult to 
find in the night. Along about 10 o’clock 
the explorer returned, tired but happy, 
having seen about a thousand ptarmigan 
on one mountain and killed a moose with 
a beautiful head just about dusk as he 
was coming over the first range of hills. 
We went out the next day and skinned 
out the head, which proved to be a very 
regular as well as an odd one. It had 
four points on each brow antler that 
were perfectly matched, and the palms 
were of a different shape than any I 
have heretofore seen in this country. 

I secured my first moose a few min- 
utes after we saw the fight; we were 
walking along, George in the lead, when 
he put his hand up and pointed a little 
ahead and to the right. I looked in the 
direction indicated and saw a big bull, 
with a massive head. He saw us about 
the same time and started to vacate the 
premises, and he certainly went some, 
beside possessing that uncanny habit 
common to all desirable bulls of keeping 
a tree between himself and the hunter. 
Finally we both happened to jump from 
cover at the same time, and it was all 
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off, the first shot from the little .30-40 
reaching his heart and dropping him 
right in the middle of his stride. 

My second one I killed within a cou- 
ple of hundred yards of camp, while I 
was on my way to pack out the first 
head. He was in a bunch of about a 
dozen, and afforded an excellent shot. 
He proved to be literally rotten upon 
skinning out the head, the cape being 
worthless and his head and neck honey- 
combed with pus cells; he had undoubt- 
edly been through some desperate bat- 
tles. 

We did not pretend to keep account of 
the number of moose seen on the trip, 
but we think that seven hundred would 
be a very conservative estimate. Any 
day that we saw less than twenty seemed 
to us a very poor day for moose. We 
had a great time and lived on the fat 
of the land—moose meat, grouse, low 
bush cranberries, blueberries, ete. The 
weather was fine and we weren’t both- 
ered by insects or flies. A poreupine 
tried to get in bed with us one night, 
but we finally, with the aid of a club, 
managed to shoo him away. 





THE TROPHIBES. 


ONE OF THE PALMS OF THE HEAD IN THE LEFT OF THE PHOTOGRAPE 


MEASURED 19 INCHES ACROSS THE WIDEST PART. 























WE PADDLE OUR CANOE LEISURELY AT TIMES. 


THE FALLACY OF ROUGHING IT 


OLIVER KEMP 


In the quest for rest and recreation, 
it too often happens that the seeker is 
one of those misguided individuals who 
feel that there is no supreme pleasure 
to be found except in the remote regions 
of whose existence a few of the hardy 
_ ones tell. 

He wants a peep beyond the ranges. 
He wants to explore the untrodden 
places, to match his strength against the 
wilderness and take his place by right 
of conquest, as did the hardy courier du 
Bois of long ago. 

The tales of adventure and hardship 
move his sporting instinct and he longs 
to pit himself against the wilderness; to 
feel that in his veins the blood runs red. 





So, in faney, he slings his pack or 
shoulders his canoe and is off to the land 
where romance lingers, where the rivers 
are unmapped, where the caribou are 
swinging free and the smokes of lonely 
trappers go up to the skies. Mountain 
or plain, they call to him alike and please 
him with the sound of unaccustomed 
names; Moose Factory, The Land of Lit- 
tle Sticks, Peace River. The glittering 
peaks of unnamed, snow-capped moun- 
tains attract his eyes, and sheep, goats, 
elk and silver-tip come into the caleu- 
lations. 

The miles that stretch between are 
dimmed, but glowing with mystic colors; 
the pictures conjured up in imagina- 
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tion loom big. Across the view there 
pass the silent, smoky Indians of the 
North Land, the click of shod canoe 
poles reaches the ear, the pungent odor 
of the wood smoke is like incerise to the 
nostrils. 

Always, too, there rings the magic of 
the outfit, and pack trains and saddles, 
snow shoes and dog trains, moccasins and 
duffel no end. And always there 
stretches away the long, luring trail, 
with the Red Gods beckoning at the end. 

Not all, who hear the Red Gods call, 
are prepared to answer, and he, who, 
without physica! preparation starts out 
upon a long hike, is very apt to find 
himself in serious difficulty. The dif- 
ficulties will increase as the days pass 
until they blight your very soul and, 
far from hardening you to meet the next 
one, simply make it less possible to bat- 
tle with the conditions, until, worn out 
and tired beyond words to express, one 
reaches home at last, to find there the 
rest and recreation from which he ran 
away. 

It is important, therefore, that a man 
should undergauge his capabilities and 
plan such a trip as will bring greater re- 
turns in health and pleasure than in 
hardship and toil. 

It seems so easy to adjust a tump line 
and swing a pack, but your guide has 
been doing this for the greater part of 
his life; his muscles answer the accus- 
tomed call, and, besides, he adds the im- 
portant little tricks of ‘‘know how.’’ 
This will be burned into your back, as 
well as in your memory, on the first 
warm day, when the trail leads over 
rocks and blow-down, when there is no 
breeze blowing, and the flies and mos- 
quitoes settle down upon your helpless- 
ness. 

Mosquitoes? Yes, or even one or two 





decently muscular flies, will complete 
your utter misery. Their insistence is 
maddening and, while they buzz before 
your eyes, they light always in some in- 
accessible spot, and to fight one will con- 
sume more strength and prove more 
harassing than a solid day’s work on a 
portage. 

It seems the canoe must be carried 
more often than it is paddled. It balks 
one’s efforts to get it through the brush 
with a persistence that is amazing. All 
the tornadoes of a century past have 
conspired to throw the uprooted trees 
across your path, and bogs -and swamps 
of preposterous areas have intervened. 

Blistered hands, stone bruised feet, a 
thousand little things make up the an- 
noyanees of the long trail, where a cer- 
tain definite point must be reached in a 
certain definite time. Then, having 
achieved the ultimate place of your de- 
sire, must you turn about and start on 
the back track to make home on a cer- 
tain date? 

What opportunity has there been for 
fishing, for enjoying a really good camp, 
for going on a hunt and following it 
with real zest and pleasure? If you are 
going for sport and recreation, you will 
never bring home the bacon that way, 
for God hates a shirker, and on the trail 
you must buckle down and you must do 
your share. Otherwise, you will soon 
find yourself running behind your 
schedule, and to keep to schedule soon 
becomes a mania, an obsession. The 
work it involves is heart-breaking to the 
unaccustomed voyageur and is no simple 
task for the hardy ones born to the trail. 
Wearily you look about you. 

Is this, indeed, the land of your de- 
sires? Day after day you have toiled 
through scenes that were much the same. 
The barren 500 miles nearer home was 
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no different physically 
than this Land of Lit- 
tle Sticks. The Trading 
Post is but a counter- 
part of those passed on 
the way in; the lakes 
are much alike. 

As you turn to the 
back trail and contem- 
plate the weary miles 
between, you are not 
certain that the Red 
Gods were calling you. 
Big and fresh is the 
memory of the blight- 
ing portages that must 
once more be endured. 
You are not even cer- 
tain now that you hear 
the call of home. 

Solace yourself with 
the thought, if there is 
any comfort in’ it, that 
you have been to Ru- 
pert’s house, have 
dipped your blade in 
the Cadotte and can tell 
of them as the hasty 
Continental traveler 
tells of Paris and Ber- 
lin and Venice and the Alps. 

And no one loves a quitter. There is 
nothing left to do but to follow on to 
the bitter end, and always there is work, 
and work, and work. Certainly one 
must work to achieve even pleasure but 
the toil involved, sticking to schedule 
order on the trail, is out of proportion, 
and there is no joy left in life. It is 
long way from rest and recreation. 

* * * * * 
Why seek the utter ends of things, when 
you are likely standing on the jumping 
off place? Is the fishing or the hunting 
good where you are? Then why not 
leisurely set up a camp and explore from 
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WE CAST OUR FLIES IN PLEASANT WATERS. 


day to day the forest and the streams 
about you? All the problems of wood- 
eraft will confront you here. One does 
not have to travel great distances to find 
them. 

Of course, if the question of money 
does not interfere and guides and outfit 
are not a consideration, one may under- 
take a ‘‘personally conducted’’ journey 
to almost any point and practically with- 
out great discomfort. It is purely a ques- 
tion of guides, and they simply take one 
through as so. much baggage. 

For the strenuous soul, however, there 
seems to be no joy at all unless, in emula- 
tion of some of his book and magazine 
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heroes, he faces the perils of the wilder- 
ness with scanty outfit and less experi- 
ence. He steps from his office door, 
smiling with satisfaction and begins his 
journey, hoping in his inmost heart for 
some adventure to befall, upon which to 
hang his story of a hardy soul, un- 
daunted by perils and discomforts, who 
forees Nature herself to yield to his 
wooderaft and power. And his story ? 

He it is who sleeps upon the unyield- 
ing rocks, with only the blue sky and the 
stars above him, who never settles his 
pack for an instant’s rest on the longest 
portage, who pushes his canoe into the 
teeth of the worst storm of years. Wind, 
rain or snow—he is not deterred; he 
glories in the battle. Famine has no 
terrors, and he exists for protracted pe- 
riods on the rind of a single slice of 
bacon. 

He is the real tough man, and regales 
his wonderstruck and admiring friends 
through many a winter’s evening with 
the tales of his prowess. Let no one 
dare to doubt him. 

But there are others of us who have 
a month or six weeks in which we want 
to get back to the wilderness because we 
love it, because we hope for experiences 
that will distract our minds from the 
eares of the preceding months of work. 
We want an opportunity to east our 
flies over pleasant waters and try out 
the new wrinkles. We want an oppor- 
tunity to paddle our canoe leisurely at 
times, to steal up close to the heart of 
Nature and have a real look inside. If 
remoteness is a factor, we take up our 
maps and, with such assistance as can 
be easily supplied by many of the sport- 
ing magazines and railroads, we decide 
upon a hike which may be easily accom- 
plished in a week or ten days. 

On our way in we carry enough food 


for the entire trip and the things to 
make us comfortable. Not too much, of 
course, but enough. 

There is no hurrying along the trail 
when we are tired; we rest and camp 
where the fancy strikes us. Should the 
fishing or hunting not prove up to our 
expectations, we strike camp early some 
morning and move along leisurely again 
to the next likely spot. 

Then, before our time is half ex- 
hausted, we hit the back trail and move 
slowly homeward. In the interval there 
have been strenuous times enough and 
adventures no end. The setting up of a 
comfortable camp has become a source 
of’ pride. You have learned the holes 
where the big trout hide; you know the 
runways of the game. Perhaps it has 
rained for half the time you were out; 
then you have come to know your re- 
sources for enjoyment; the question of 
fires has been solved. 

You have found the way to build a 
flapjack, to cook a trout, to broil a steak. 
The canoe is no longer a thing of perver- 
sity, land or water you can handle it. 
You can manage a pack saddle aud throw 
a hitch that will hold the load. You can 
negotiate the altitudes without fatigue. 
You can listen to the music of running 
waters and hear the voices of the tree 
tops. 

Through it all you have been gaining 
physically; until now the routine and 
the work are no longer arduous. You 
have gained a capacity for enjoyment. 
The days slip by with adventures no 
end; the hardships are reduced to a min- 
imum, the discomforts are met philo- 
sophically. Off in the distance the wor- 
ries and business cares have dimmed and 
taken their proper perspective. You are 
resting. 

Suddenly, in the midst of things, there 























comes a conviction that it is time to pull 
stakes for home. You are content. Not 
far off, by easy stages, is the railroad, 
and presently you emerge from the 
shadow of the forest and throw down 
the dunnage on the little station plat- 
form, but you are not tired; you could 
have sacked it for a long distance yet 
without fatigue. Sunbrowned and fit, 
you have had a real vacation; have lived 
the life of which you dreamed with not 
a thing missing save the hardships which 
rational foresight has largely eliminated. 
You have achieved the first big lesson in 
wooderaft. 

Leave to the pioneer, the prospector, 
the explorer, the bitter work of the un- 
known places. If he has given up com- 
forts, it was not because he wished to. 
If he has had to fight for his life and 
parry the blows with which Nature 
guards her inhospitable spots, it is not 
of his seeking. It is in the day’s work 
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to which he brings physical fitness and 
no end of knowledge of wilderness ways. 
To him the achievement of his plans is 
his life work, and every barrier of heat 
or cold, wind, rain or snow, thirst and 
famine, must be battered down for the 
accomplishment of his object. 

Over parts of their trails some of us 
may travel for pleasure, but, if you are 
a vacationist, the longer trails are not 
for you. Take off your hat to th» vet- 
eran. 

You do not want to be a make-believe; 
you want to get the real thing, not a 
cheap imitation, out there in the woods, 
on the river, in the mountains. 

Taking this point of view, you stand 
with the real sportsman, who disdains to 
play at being uncivilized, who goes into 
the wilderness for the pure joy of living 
and comes back with the blood running 
free in his veins and with an outlook on 
life that is worth while. 


Sunny Colorado 


(Air—Old College Song.) 

You ask what land [ love the best— 

Sunny Colorado! 
The fairest state of all the West— 

Sunny Colorado! 
Her gleaming mountains capped with snow, 
Rolling plain and high plateau 
Make the land the best I know— 

Sunny Colorado! 


The granite domes tower to the sky 
In my Colorado. 
There gold and silver hidden lie 
In my Colorado. 
See the wide fields of waving wheat, 
Smiling orchards and flowers sweet; 
Plenty, contentment here we meet— 
In my Colorado. 





EUGENE PARSONS. 
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L. G. MURPHY OF CONVERSE, IND., A VETERAN ANGLER OF THE TUNA CLUB, AND SWORD- 
FISH WEIGHING 246 POUNDS. 


HOOKING SWORDFISH WITH KITE 


JOHN E. WINDLE 


For many anglers it began to look as 
if the fish of the Pacific Coast had been 
exterminated. Tuna experts, swordfish 
enthusiasts and small fry anglers looked 
downeast after returning daily from the 
strenuous labor of hanging onto a rod 
and reel and dragging a sodden line for 
ten hours. 

However, gentlemen anglers never 
doubted the ‘‘sueccessful angler who 
booked records’’ after the catch was 
weighed in. By some mysterious means 
two or three of the old-time rod and reel 
anglers ‘‘occasionally slipped in a 
whopper to keep up interest in the sea 
angling game.”’ 

What could be the secret—or, was 
there one? 





For days the few lonely fishermen 
who were securing tuna club and other 
trophies were trailed and watched. De- 
spite all efforts the secret was kept. At 
all points of the compass the knowing 
ones were pounced upon. Time dragged 
on. Jealousy existed among boatmen, 
anglers and even some owners of private 
craft who were interested in the game 
fishing of Southern California. For 
five years the ‘‘ways and means’’ were 
confined to the bosoms of the elect. 

‘*A kite!’’ ejaculated the newcomer 
and veteran alike. 

**Tmpossible !’’ 

**A skid!”’ 

**Worse!’’ 

Seareely two hours had passed o-fore 
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THE REAL PACIFIC COAST SWORDFISH. 


18 feet in length; width of sword at 


the streets and bay of Avalon resembled 
the vast playground of a squad of 
Franklinites who were all anxious to 
solve atmospherical problems, to control 
the frail sticks and canvas so that they 
could be used to advantage for anglers. 
Catching fish from an aeroplane was a 
feasable proposition, but catching a 
tuna, swordfish or a yellowtail with the 
aid of a kite was ‘‘too much of a fish 
story.’’ 

Perseverance and the kite finally en- 
abled the anxious enthusiast to get the 
hang of the mechanism. Immediately 
they struck out for the fishing bauks. 

But the uninitiated kite angler found 
that his troubles were not settled after 
he had mastered the jerking stunts. fast 
reeling and the possible angles his 
launch would get into. A whole ocean 
was needed by the kite angler. Day 
after day kites were lost. Kite flyers in 
row boats crossed the lines of the power 
launches. Then what a mess. Bait, 
hooks, sinkers, cuss words were entan- 
gled around each other beyond the 
power of segregation. No sooner had 
one escaped from the snare, rounded 2 











MARLIN, OR SWORDFISH, MAKING LARGE CIRCLES AROUND THE BOAT, 
BEFORE GAFFING. 
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A DAY’S CATCH OF SWORDFISH AT CATALINA ISLAND, CALIF. 


point for a few minutes’ experiment, 
than another problem must be solved 
quickly. 

To Col. John E. Sterns of Los» Angeles 
fell the plum for the most systematic ar- 
rangement for kite fishing. Here is the 
method: The kite string is fastened to 
the masthead of the launch. From it, 
several feet from the kite, is a long 
string or thread capable of carrying the 
weight of a flying fish or bait. The 
angler’s line passes through a small 
ring. As soon as this support breaks 
the ring travels down to the hook. Back 
in the boat the fisherman jumps his lure, 
natural, in long graceful leaps as the 
launch skims over the water. 

Imraediately the bait is seized the frail 
thread connecting the wire-leader of the 
angler’s line to the kite is broken. The 
kite soars out of action, usually putled 
in by the boatman, or allowed to go free. 
The game between the fish and the 
angler is called. Another device for 
fishing on the same plan as the kite 


was tried out with some measure of suc- 
cess. This took the form of a sma!! to- 








SWORDFISH MAKING SPECTACULAR LEAP TO 
GA *Y 


IN LIBERTY. 
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boggan or skid, which when fastencd to 
the masthead of the launch skims along 
the surface of the water, at angles. But, 
unlike the kite, the skid, after the fish 
has been hooked, fouls the line unless it 
is cut loose immediately. The skid is 
generally recovered after the battle. 

It was by these methods that many of 


decided that the catch is made under the 
given specifications.’’ Suffice it, many 
of the records were brought to gaff by 
kite anglers last season. 

By daylight one morning in Septem- 
ber, five well-known Catalina enthusi- 
asts left Avalon on a swordfish expedi- 
tion. Fresh bait was secured from the 
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THE SKID AND BOX KITE USED FOR GAME FISHING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATERS. 
EDDY KITES HAVE BEEN USED SUCCESSFULLY. 


the record fish were brought to Avalon 
during the season of 1911. The special 
meeting called by the Tuna Club board, 
‘sanctioned the devices,’’ this upon the 
theory that the contraptions did not in 
any way aid the angler in landing the 
fish to the gaff. ‘‘So long as the line 
was severed from the kite or the skid. 
before the battle commenced,’’ said 
Secretary T. S. Manning, ‘‘the club has 


market fishermen as we proceeded up 
the coast. <A light fog had descended 
over night upon the little port. The 
trees on the hill sides were motionless 
and seemed enveloped in a_ separate 
gauze-like haze. Through the tranquil 
water the launches ploughed their way 
to the fishing banks, a distance of about 
nine miles. 

In the launch Dixie was the well- 
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known angler, L. G. Murphy of Con- 
verse, Indiana, a veteran angler of the 
tuna and one of the first users of the 
kite; the launch Vera contained J. W. 
Jump of Pasadena; the launch Garfield, 
George F. Pillsbury, one of the youngest 
anglers of the Tuna Club; the launch 


Juanita carried P. V. Reyes and the ~ 


writer. 

To deseribe the battles which took 
place between the anglers and their 
eatches would fill space many volumes 
in length. The first strike of a sword- 
fish is a genuinely spontaneous instinct 
to grab the bait. For hours the huge 
dorsal fin and tail may swim around the 
trolling bait. Often it will pass within 


a few feet of the hook; then back to the 
launch, then off in a distance. The long 
spear-like weapon which, records show, 
has often pierced huge wooden vessels, 


impaled monster fish in bloody battle, 
eoutrasts thrillingly in the clear water 
when the monster approaches the 
launch. Once a swordfish is hooked it 
is demonstrative in the extreme. 
after 1ime the fish leaps clear out of the 
water, showing its many irradiant col- 
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ors when caught at angles with the sun. 
A battle will often last several heurs. 
No one but the angler himself can touch 
the line or rod. Food and stimulants are 
taken during the ‘‘spurts and sulks’’ of 
the captive. Landing a swordfish, or 
Pacifie Coast marlin, is a slow and in- 
termittent process. 

Before sunset our entire party had ar- 
rived at the home port. Miles and miles of 
ocean had been traversed. Each of the 
anglers were radiant with the exhilara- 
tion of the battles for supremacy, but 
tired, darned tired—physieally ! 











Loneliness 


I stood in the heart of a busy town where many were passing by, 

And I looked and longed for a friendly face, for a glance from a friendly eye 
They were strangers all, and I turned away with a heart like heaviest stone, 
For there in the midst of a hurrying throng, I found that I was alone. 


I sat in the midst of a brilliant crowd ina theater bright and gay, 
And all were laughing merrily at the jests in a comic play; 

But in my heart was a tragedy, which wrung from me a moan, 
For here, as before, in the busy street, I found that I was alone. 


I lounged in the park one afternoon, there was music and laughter and song, 
And I said that here where the music was, I must be a part of the throng; 

But again I felt that intense dread, that sorrow, strange, unknown, 

And I knew that here, as before in the street, alas, I was still alone. 


I wandered out in the starry night, through the mountains grand and high, 
And I feared that again I would feel that dread for here there was no one nigh; 
But instead I felt a perfect peace, a joy I had never known, 

And I found that here in the solitude, at least I was not alone. 


LESLIE.BURTON BLADES. 
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ON THE RIGHT-HAND LOCK-PLATE IS DEPICTED HIAWATHA IN THE ACT OF KILLING HIS 
FIRST DEER. 


DECORATION OF FIREARMS 


CHARLES 


Man is usually consistent, although 
he sometimes seems otherwise. Among 
his foibles is a desire to see those arti- 
cles which he loves pleasing to the eye, 
as well as staunch and true. 

Those among us who have reached 
the meridian of life have doubtless seen 
many an old time muzzle-loading rifle, 
decorated from German silver butt 
plate to fancy forearm tip, with adorn- 
ments of many forms. And it has 
seemed strange that men, in a period of 
such struggle and privation as attended 
the settling of the country, should have 
been willing to spend so much of the 
little money which they could acquire, 
in a manner so absolutely useless, from 
the practical standpoint. But they were 
consistent, 

In the settling of the wilderness, as 
far as the prairies of the West, the axe 
and the rifle went side by side. They 
were the two articles which were abso- 
lutely essential, and of these the rifle 
was the most essential, since without its 
protection, and without the food which 
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it procured, the axe could not be used. 
In fact, our national coat of arms might 
well be an axe and a rifle, crossed, on 
a field of cornmeal mush. 

Such being the importance of the rifle 
to the pioneer, and considering the 
above-mentioned taste for decoration, 
which at present takes the form of seal- 
skins, ostrich plumes, silks, laces, dia- 
monds and aigrettes, we find that when 
the settler had got his log cabin rolled 
up and covered with ‘‘shakes’’ split 
from logs; had cut the timber on a 
patch of his farm, drawn the logs into 
piles and burned them, leached the 
ashes and boiled the lye down into 
‘*black salts,’’ and carried this, in a sap 
trough on his shoulder through twenty 
to fifty miles of wilderness to the near- 
est trading post where it could be ex- 
changed into money, it was but natural 
that he should, at times, feel the need of 
a new rifle. Likewise that he should 
gratify that ‘‘long felt want.’’ Hence 
he bought it. 

We would naturally expect, in view 
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of the labor involved in obtaining even 
a little money at that time, that he 
would make this money go as far as pos- 
sible. He might get the most accurate 
and efficient rifle possible, as he needed 








‘ON THE TRIGGER GUARD IS SEEN THE BRIDE 
OF WABUN, THE EAST WIND. 


those qualities; they were as essential 
to him as the rifle itself; but when he 
had obtained the maximum of accuracy 
and efficiency, he would save the bal- 
ance of the avails of the trough of black 
salts for other pressing needs. In other 
words, that he would get a gun which, 
to use the expression most in use to-day, 
was ‘‘all gun’’; no frills or gimcracks, 
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but just gun, the best gun and all gun. 
But he did not. 

When his order was given and filled. 
the result of his taste, inclination and 
financial ability was one of those muz- 
zle-loaders, a few of which are still 
treasured by his descendants, and which 
still astonish us by the profusion and 
skill with which the beautifully-grained 
stock was ornamented with inlaid patch- 
boxes of wonderful design; with run- 
ning deer, beaver, buffalo, and other 
game; with stars, shields, coats of arms, 
geometrical figures and _ practically 
every ornamental design conceivable, in 
German silver, mother of pearl, ivory, 
ebony or any other substance which 
would afford a pleasing contrast tu the 
tints and grain of the wood. And the 
metal work was not neglected. The 
trigger guard, usually of German silver, 
was a wonderfully intricate creation, 
and we must confess that most of them 
make a comfortable grip, even 
when compared with our present pistol 
grips; while the butt plate was a fit- 
ting mate for it. The hammer 
shaped on beautiful lines, frequently 
worked into some fanciful form, and the 
All these 


very 


was 


lock plate finely engraved. 
things were desired, required, obtained 
and used by the man who had to clear 
his land, burn the trees and make black 
salts from the ashes to get the where- 
withal to pay for them. 


He loved his rifle for what it was to 
him, and no expense was too great,to 
be incurred in embellishing the object 
of his love. 

But a change The 
gnawing of the axe had driven the for- 
est back to the confines of ‘‘the wood 
lot’’; the pioneer who had ‘‘taken up’’ 
the farm was laid away; the game was 
almost gone; the sons and grandsons of 
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the old backwoodsman were busily en- 
gaged in driving home the wedge which 
he had shaped and started. No one had 
any time for hunting, and there was lit- 
tle game left to hunt, and the old rifle, 
which used to hang over the fireplace 
of the little log house, by the spring, 
on the sheltered side of a knoll—a corn 
erib now—was put away in the attic of 
the big frame farmhouse up near the 
road, and forgotten. It was out of date. 
anyway, and if any of the sporting 
blood of the old pioneer should, under 
the influence of atavism, crop out in a 
descendant, he wanted an up-to-date 
rifle, and got it. 

But the status of this new rifle was 
vastly different from that of the old. 
It was regarded largely as a nuisance 
and entirely as a plaything. The user, 
if arrived at man’s estate, was regarded 
as more or less ‘‘shiftless.’’ and con- 
siderable of a loafer, by his more practi- 
eal neighbors. And, had he the moral 
courage to indulge his inborn love of 
hunting, he was just as well satisfied 
if no one saw him leave the house or re- 
turn to it with the gun. He didn’t care, 
but was not offended if he was not seen. 
His rifle was not an object of pride, to 
be exhibited to the neighbors, to arouse 
their admiration and excite their envy. 
Its possession, be it ever so exquisite, 
did not reflect credit upon him; and if 
one thing was needed to insure his utter 
condemnation, it was to waste money in 
decorating his weapon. That was posi- 
tively sinful, hence he omitted it. How 
different the status of this later rifle. 
and its owner, in the community from 
that of the old muzzle-loader and its 
owner. 

Under this condition of public senti- 
ment it was but natural that the taste 
for embellishment of firearms should 


have become atrophied, as it were, and 
result in the present type of American 
weapons which are ‘‘all gun.”’ 

But the laws of nature are hard to 
repeal. We may trample them under 
foot for a time, defy them, override 
them, but we cannot destrov them. They 
remain, absolute and indestructible; and 
to just the extent that we violate them, 
even though there be no court to try or 
sheriff to execute them; yet we are 
tried, and judgment is rendered, and 
punishment inflicted, as surely as by 
eourt or bailiff; and how many times 
this punishment is death. With our - 
lives we pay the penalty of disregarding 
nature’s laws. 

A eareful, thoughtful, unbiased study 
of the subject usually leads us to the 
conelusion that the job of Creation was 
very well done. We occasionally think 
we see where we might have improved 
upon it, but sooner or later coneede 
that we had not a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the subject when we formed 
this conclusion. We usually find that 
there is, somewhere, a place for every- 
thing, and something, somewhere, for 
every place. And we find creatures, 
especially intended to live in brick and 
mortar buildings, drink city water. eat 
stale food, breathe impure air and see 
the sun only through window glass. 
Scientists call them Orthoptera Blatti- 
dae; we call them cockroaches. Men 
were never created for this environ- 
ment; they were created for the pure 
air, the sunshine, the fields and woods. 
As a fireman may go into a burning 
building filled with smoke and gases to 
save life or property, so men may and 
do go into offices, flats, apartments and 
hotels, to work and to live, in order that 
they may make money and acquire 
property. But as the fireman may go 
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into the burning building, on his mis- 
sion of merey, and come out again with- 
out harm, other than temporary discom- 
fort, so may men herd together in cities, 
work in offices and deprive themselves 
of pure air and sunlight for a time, at 
the cost of only temporary inconveni- 
ence. But the fireman must come out 
again for pure air, or he will sooner or 
later die; so must the city man, and 
during the last twenty years, while he 
has been busily robbing nature of most 
of her secrets, he has been learning this 
a trifle. Hence many are again turning 
to the gun and rifle; to the field and 
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ean do the job. But the art of gun 
decoration has atrophied, to a consider- 
able extent, during the . materialistic 
period, so when we find a decorated gun 
we find one on which is engraved or in- 
laid deer, ducks or dogs. All firms 
turn out the same thing, deer, ducks 
and dogs, dogs, ducks and deer, or 
ducks, dogs and deer; saving and ex- 
cepting the fact that they will all fur- 
nish gold plated triggers. Think of it 
for an instant seriously. Is there a sin- 
gle line of decoration which will, in ar- 
tistie beauty and harmony of senti- 
ment, come as near equalling that par- 














wood. And the old love of the chase is 
again asserting itself. 

Now, however, the gun is a plaything; 
but when he learns what it does for him 
in the way of health, he again begins 
to love it as the old pioneer loved his 
rifle. And, with the same appreciation 
of the beautiful, and the same desire to 
decorate the object of his love so that all 
who see may admire; while he cannot 
buy it an Easter bonent he can have it 
beautified somewhat; and he orders it 
engraved. 

But the old gunsmiths are gone. The 
engravers are left, however, and they 





ON THE LEFT LOCK-PLATE IS SHOWN 






HIAWATHA IN HIS CANOE. 


ticular taste in art exemplified in the 
nose ring of a savage, as a gold plated 
trigger on a shotgun? 

In America game has always been 
free to he who could take it, and any- 
one who could get a gun could hunt. In 
Europe only the wealthy classes can 
hunt, and this has been the condition 
for many centuries. As a result, the 
European gunmaker caters to the 
wealthy classes, who are able to pay 
good prices for weapons, and whose an- 
cestors, for successive generations have 
been sportsmen. Hence the art of gun 
decoration has never passed through the 
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eclipse which it suffered in this country 
during the time intervening between 
the settlement of the forests, when a 
gun was a necessity, and the period 
when the business man turned to it as a 
recreation. 

If proof of this is wanted, it is found 
in a shotgun made by a well-known gun- 
smith of this country, which is such a 
departure from the ordinary lines of 
gun decoration as to merit illustration 
as well as description. 

In all our gun decoration the theme 
is taken from field, wood, sea or marsh, 
but it finds its expression in the mean- 
ingless deer, dogs and ducks. With this 
gun the theme is taken from the woods. 
in fact, taken from that most beautiful 
ballad of the woods, ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ 
through every line of which sweeps the 
rustle of the leaf, the murmur of the 
waterfall, the song of the bird, or the 
roar of the winter storm. The artist, 
for he is an artist in the broadest sense 
of the word, has taken typical scenes 
from this poem and reproduced them in 
gold, silver and steel. 

On the right hand lock plate is de- 
picted Hiawatha in the act of killing 
his first deer, just at the moment that 
it 

‘Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 


Ah! the stinging, fatal arrow. 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him,” 


The figures are in gold, the bow in sil- 
ver, and silver flowers are scattered 
throughout the groundwork, which, cver 
the entire frame consists of relief en- 
graving of vines, flowers, grasses, etc. 

On the left lock plate is shown Hia- 
watha, in his canoe, angling for Mishe- 


Nahma, the great sturgeon. The canoe 
is in silver, while 
“At the stern sat Hiawatha 


With his fishing line of cedar 
* * * * * * 


On the bows, with tail erected, 
Sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo.” 


The figures are in gold, while 

“Far down in the depths below him 

See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water,” 
and worked in silver. 

On the trigger guard is seen the bride 
of Wabun, the East Wind, who, as he 
appeared each morning 

“Behold a maiden walking 

All alone upon a meadow 

Gathering water-flags and rushes 


By a river in the meadow. 
* * * * * * 


And he loved the lonely maiden” 

The figure is worked in gold, and 
looks out from a bower of flags, rushes, 
grasses and flowers, in both gold and 
silver, giving against the exquisitely en- 
graved background a most beautiful ef- 
fect. 

The entire design is harmonious in 
conception and execution, and, as one 
looks at it, it brings back, irresistibly, 
the melody of this most beautiful of 
woodland stories, ‘‘this song of Hia- 
watha.’’ It is far better than the cus- 
tomary improbable dogs pointing im- 
possible birds in incomprehensible posi- 
tions. It means something, and _ its 
meaning is clear; and it is safe to say 
that the owner will be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Longfellow’s masterpiece, 
soon after he receives it, if he 1s not 
already. The gun itself, a masterpiece 
of fine workmanship, is a most fitting 
reminder of this most beautiful reposi- 
tory of the traditions of our first Amer- 
iecans, this epic of the Red Man. 





























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game iaws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sentto the department by the informant. 








Small-Calibered Guns on Big Bear —An experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The new .22 high- 
power Savage is attracting a great deal of 
interest, and, having had rather an un- 
usual experience with one, I write this let- 
ter in order that this wonderful weapon 
may be better understood. 

I have fired three shots at big game with 
this gun and have killed two deer and a 
good-sized brown bear. My experience with 
the bear is so unusual that I will give it in 
some detail: One day last week (July 1, 
1912) I started with two men and a small 
boy to go to Old Sitka for the purpose of 
trying a creek there for trout. In Alaska 
no one goes fishing on streams in which the 
salmon run without a good rifle. We have 
seen too many men killed and mutilated by 
the wicked brown bear to take many 
chances with him. 

On reaching the mouth of the stream we 
shut off the gas engine and taking oars 
poled the boat into the creek, it being high 
tide. Quite an extensive grass tide flat is 
there, and I was greatly startled by one of 
my comrades shouting, “Look at the big 
bear!” 

I was in the stern of the boat and the 
two men were poling the boat forward of 
me. I saw the big fellow feeding in the 


tall grass at a distance, afterward carefully 
measured by us and, found to be 282 feet. 
I had to wait until the men had turned the 
boat so that I could shoot without hitting 
one of them, and then when all was ready 
and I had a beautiful bead on his shoulder, 
one of the oars got between me and the 
bear. In uncomplimentary language I got 
the oar taken out of my way, and just then 
the bear started with one of those tremend- 
ous rushes which belie his awkward look. 
With only about 8 feet to go to be out of 
sight, I fired very quickly, striking him in 
the flank, the ball ranging forward and 
slightly upward. I saw that he was hard 
hit, and on finding a few drops of blood and 
that he had gone into a thick tangle of sal- 
mon-berry, devil club and fallen logs and 
alders, I concluded the better plan was to 
give him time to die in peace, so we went up 
the creek fishing. Two hours later we 
found him stone dead about 20 feet from the 
outer edge of the thicket. He had lain 
down in the peculiar spread-out position 
that they assume when expecting to get a 
chance to attack an enemy, and thus lying 
he had died. 

The little ball from the .22 had struck no 
bone. It had penetrated the skin and flesh 
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and on reaching the cavity had apparently 
exploded. The whole of the bear’s intes- 
tines, a part of his liver and one kidney 
were cut into shreds. 

I do not believe that a single shot in the 
intestines from any other rifle made would 
have produced such tremendous results, The 
bear had gone no more than 50 feet. 

The following day, to further satisfy my- 
self as to the killing power of the .22 on 
bear, I fired several shots into the ani- 
mal’s head, with the following results: One 
shot in the back of the head split the head 
completely, so that the two halves could be 
worked the one on the other. One shot at 
the lower jaw at the angle tore the jaw off 
so that it hung to the rest of the head only 
by a piece of skin. One shot, high up in the 
front of the head in as solid a place as I 
could find (the head being placed so that it 


was more nearly flat than the bear could 
carry it), entered the head in a straight line 
with no deflection whatever. 

On opening the head and examining the 
brain I found it beautifully scrambled and 
full ‘of bones and fragments of lead and the 
metal casing of the ball, the ball having 
apparently exploded as in the bear’s intes- 
tines. 

So I concluded that the little gun is good 
enough for Alaska brown bear, and this bear 
is certainly the strongest and biggest and 
most dangerous animal at large. I learned 
to hunt forty years ago and have always 
been a believer in large calibered rifles, and 
I bought the .22 because it was so pretty and 
so accurate in its shooting. 

JOHN GOODELL, 
Office Deputy U. S. Marshal. 
Alaska. 


For Oregon and Better Game Protection 


Our most worthy governor has appointed 
a game commissioner, whereby we all look 
for better game laws and game protection. 
The time is ripe and quick action is neces- 
sary, speaking from my experience. I have 








been game warden of Lake County, Oregon. 
for two years and we have some laws that 
are absolutely wrong; the laws were made 
to fit the coast counties and do not fit here 
at all. For instance, our sage hen law 








Two young cougars. The mother was killed and the two young were captured by Bert 
Wade of New Pine Creek, Ore. 














opens August ist. The young birds at that 
time are as large as the old ones and if an 
old bird: is killed it is thrown away, as the 
old ones are very tough. If the season 
opened July 10th the young birds could be 
told from the old, therefore a change of our 
sage hen law would be a benefit to our sec- 
tion. Our trout season is also wrong. Our 
close season is December, January, Febru- 
ary and March. Now, our trout begin 
spawning in March and continue until the 
first of June. It is a shame to catch 
spotted trout in April and May when they 
are full of spawn. I hope to see that law 
- changed to June ist. 

Our deer iimit is five bucks in one sea- 
son—no does or fawns. [I would like to see 
that limit cut down to three and enough 
game wardens appointed to enforce the laws. 
I have all of Lake County to cover, a terri- 
tory larger than the state of Rhode Island. 
Seventy-five miles east of my ranch is the 
home of the antelope. The last two years 
they have increased very rapidly. The stock- 
men in that section are interested in them 
and any violation going on they report to 
me. The Indians are the worst enemy of 
the antelope. In the hot summer days they 
hide around the watering places and wait 
for the little fellows to come in and then 
kill them by the dozen. It is no trouble to 
see antelope any day around the Rock Creek 
Desert and in Catlow and Guano Valleys. In 
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The autltor and his first cougar in Oregon. 


the fall, when the first sncws come, they 
gather in large herds, as many as a thou- 
sand in a band, and drift over the Steins 

















A dog baying the young 


cougars while they are rising on a cow head, 
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Thirty-seven ‘swans and ten ducks killed on Goose Lake, Ore, 


Mountains to the low desert in Nevada for 
the winter. As with the geese you can 
surely tell when spring is near as then the 
antelope begin to come back to Guano again. 
That country is a large open sage brush 
desert. A few scrubby juniper and some 
cottonwood and willows are around the 
springs and water holes. A man on horse- 
back can ride within a few hundred yards 
of them. They graze with the cattle and 
get quite tame. This is also an ideal coun- 
try for mule deer. The limit can be gotten 
in a few days’ hunt. 

The coyotes and cats are thick in this 
section and they kill lots of the young deer 
and antelope. A good move was made a 
year ago and a bounty of $1.50 was placed 
on coyotes ($2 on cats), and it is wonderful 
the increase it has caused in the antelope 
and sage hens, as the coyote destroys every 
nest he finds. 

I have been advocating the establishment 
of a national game refuge for the protec- 
tion of mule deer in Lake and Crook 
Counties. A map was sent to L. Elva Lewis, 
district deputy game warden for Oregon at 
Kalamath Falls, asking his support and as- 
sistance in the movement. Our deer protect 
themselves in summer as they have vast 
areas of timber undergrowth and rugged 
mountains to use on, but when the heavy 
snows accumulate the deer know the im- 
possibly of wintering here. They drift 
out to the low desert, called the Fort Rock 
country, their wintering, grounds where 


snow never lies. There they feed on the 
high bunch grass and bitter brush, where 
the feed for them is the finest in the world. 
Here is where the deer meet their fate. The 
hunters that are not sportsmen enough to 
hunt them in the fall while in the timber 
wait until they are driven out by the snow, 
then take their well-grained saddle horses 
and in two hours’ time can run down a 
bunch and kill every last one of them. Dur- 
ing the past few years we know of deer be- 
ing killed by the six-horse wagon load, 
mostly for their hides, horns and hams 
With a game preserve covering their winter 
range, and with enough wardens to cover 
the boundaries properly and stop all this 
slaughtering, it would be the greatest move 
that could be made. The greatest part of 
this preserve would be in the national for- 
est. Up until two years ago there has never 
been any effort made for game protection in 
this section. This point being the farthest 
from railroad of any in the United States, 
coupled with the inconvenience in getting in 
here, it makes it very hard to get head 
authorities to help us in the badly needed 
move. 

This county has five large, beautiful lakes. 
the natural breeding grounds for ducks and 
geese. These lakes range from 22 to 45 
miles in length, and they afford us the 
finest fall shooting in the West. 

Another thing that interests me is the 
large amount of beaver in Lake County. 
There is more beaver in Lake, Harney and 





A Lakeview auto party enjoying outdoor life at Odel Lake, Ore. 


Kalamath Counties, Oregon, than in all the 
rest of the United States. They are pro- 
tected until 1920. By that time the streams 
will be alive with them and it will be a 
great harvest for the trappers. 

I was pleased at the move of President 
Roosevelt when he set aside the Malheur 


Lakes for a bird reserve, and I would also 

like to see the famous Lava Beds of Cali- 

fornia be made into a game preserve for the 

protection of mule deer. The largest part of 

this game preserve will be in National For- 

est. H. A. UTLEY. 
Oregon. 


A Suggestion for Midday Lunches in the Hills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you will permit, 
I would like to tell my brother sportsmen 
of a new coffee I used last time in camp. 
Ordinarily, “any old” coffee is good 
enough in ise hills—it all tastes good, and 
I doubt if an epicure who had been out a 
week in the open could detect one brani 
from another. But this latest is some- 
thing with so many good points that I am 
going to call your readers’ attention to it. 
It is called G. Washington’s Coffee and 
comes in a small can only two inches high 
by two inches in circumference, costing 25 
cents a can. Each can contains enough cof- 
fee for 25 cups, thereby making the “dope” 


The National Association of State 


The fourth biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Association of State Game Wardens 
and Commissioners will be held in Denver, 
August 31—September 2, 1912. Since the 


cost at the rate of 1 cent a cup. It comes 
in a powdered form and is made by simply 
pouring freshly boiling water over the meas- 
ured half-teaspoonful of coffee in each cup. 
This insures fresh coffee of any strength 
desired for each person, the late comer be- 
ing as well served as the first one. 

This coffee is a refined soluble, said to 
be absolutely pure, and is pre-cooked. It 
requires neither pot, eggs, bags nor boil- 
ing, and is very convenient for a hasty mid- 
day lunch in the hills. I pass this informa- 
tion along to my brothers for what it is 
worth. SAM G. FOOTE. 

Oregon. 


Game Wardens Meet in Denver 


New Orleans meeting many important 
problems in game protection and depart- 
mental administration have arisen. Public 
interest is awakening to the importance 
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and scope of the work entrusted to the 
states. Personal contact and discussion is 
absolutely essential to secure adequate so- 
lution of the numerous problems. 

Since the American Fisheries Society 
meets at Denver, September 3-6, the game 
wardens will probably arrange to attend 
both meetings. It is hoped that a large at- 
tendance will be in evidence in the Queen 
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City, as this meeting- will be of great value 
to the cause of the protection and mainte- 
nance of wild life which *. from the eco- 
nomic, aesthetic and recreational aspects, 
one of the important assets of our states 
and nation. 

The local committee is composed of Hon. 
J. A. Shinn, Denver, chairman; Prof. L. L. 
Dyche, Pratt; Kan.; Hon. D. F. Hudson, 
Lander, Wyo. 


Boots and Shoes for the Hills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If possible will 
you please answer the following: What is 
the best kind of boot or shoe to wear on 
an extensive hunting and canoe trip in 
northern Minnesota and Canada? Please 
give me the names of some of the best 
makes. IGNORANT. 

Maryland. 

We have used ourselves on big game hunt- 
ing a moccasin boot made by the W. C. 
Russell Moccasin Co. of Berlin, Wis., and 
have found it splendid. These boots are 
made in the shape of a moccasin, with two 
seams along the side of the foot, and while 
as near waterproof as possible, they are 
comparatively light. If you are to use them 
in cold weather, have them made a half- 
size or a full size too large, so as to ac- 
commodate an extra heavy pair of woolen 
socks. These socks also serve the purpose 
of protection for the feet in keeping them 


from chafing, one of the greatest troubles 
the hunter on foot has to contend with. We 
believe more men give up on a day’s travel 
from sore feet than from body fatigue. 
When you get your boots, and before you 
allow them to get wet, soak them well with 
Viscol, a preparation sold generally at the 
outfitting stores. Take a can of it into the 
hills with you, as it may be needed occa- 
sionally. An outer who remains in the hills 
should have at least one change of boots 
or shoes. The extra pair may be an old 
partly scuffed-out pair used in the city, pro- 
vided they are heavy enough; but for this 
purpose we can think of nothing better 
than the moccasin shoes put out by the 
above named company. They are light and 
extremely durable, and sell, made to order, 
at something like $5 or $6. Thin boots, 
we.believe, sell for $6 or $7, made to or- 
der, 


When Old Katmai’s Head Went Off 


We have received a very interesting let- 
ter from one of our Alaska friends, Her- 
bert Lee of Tenakee, covering the game 
situation in that country, and also enclosins 
a clipping from the Daily Alaska Dispatch 
of June 20, containing an interview with 
Game Warden Shea, in which the latter 
gentleman makes the following statement: 

“Regarding the game animals and birds 
in the danger zone, the bear on Kodiak 
Island will probably suffer and probably 
have become extinct or nearly so, but (if 
I may say it), I do not believe that this 
will hurt the feelings of the inhabitants of 
that place. The shore birds, which have 


always been plentiful, will, no doubt, be 


almost exterminated. The deer which were 
placed on Raspberry Island will, I believe, 
not pull through, owing to the condition of 
the vegetation. The moose, caribou and other 
animals on the mainland of the Alaska pe- 
ninsula, will, no doubt, suffer to some ex- 
tent, but will be able to go further inland 
and thereby escape the sulphuric fumes an‘l 
find plenty of feed. The shore birds and 
water fowl on the mainland will, no doubt, 
be able to take care of themselves.” 

We can hardly believe that the eruption 
would have such an effect on these bears 
as to cause their extinction. We hope not 
at any rate, and in the absence of further 
information we shall try and content our- 
selves with the belief that they are well 
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and hearty and that they will continue to 
thrive as of old. We shall, we hope, be 
able to receive more definite news for a fu- 
ture number as to their welfare. 

We extract the following from Mr. Lee’s 
letter: 

“We are some several hundred miles 
distant from the volcano that recently 
‘popped off,’ and outside of some consider- 
able smoke and a light sprinkling of ashes 
that continued to fall for two or three days 
we heard or saw nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. You will note the game warden at 
Kodiak seems to think the bears on Kodiak 
Island are exterminated. I have heard 
nothing that I consider reliable that con- 
flicts with his views, though one or two 
persons who have arrived from the west- 
ward (Kodiak, Valdez, Cordova, etc.) said 
they did not believe all the bears were de- 
stroyed. The bears about here (Tenakee, 
Alaska) were slow in coming down to the 
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beaches last spring, owing, I think, to the 
mild winter and consequent light snow in 
the little draws and gulches as well as on 
the little draws an gulches, as well as on 
the ridges on the high grounds, and vege- 
tation appeared there unusually early, so it 
seemed the bears found close to their dens 
the vegetation they ordinarily had to seex 
along the creeks in the flats. We (my wife 
and myself) generally get what we can 
claim under the law. 

The salmon are running now (July 15), 
so our brown friends will soon commence 
their annual feast. 

“The deer in this part of Alaska suffered 
but little during the past winter from cli- 
matic conditions. I did not see or hear of 
any dying along the beaches this spring. 

“Until the past few weeks, I often saw 
them along the beaches a few miles frola 
the village and they seemed to be in fine 
condition.” 


Value of Birds on the Farm 


The value of birds on the farm lies in 
the service which they render in the de- 
struction of weed seeds, rodents and in- 
sects. 

Someone has said that “a weed is a plant 
out of place,” and if this be true, some 
plants seem to have a well-established habit 
of getting out of their proper sphere and 
into cultivated land, as a single plant of 
certain garden weeds may produce as many 
as 100,000 seeds in a season; if unchecked, 
these would soon become a decided menace 
to crops. 

While the hoe and the cultivator may 
help to keep down the weeds on the farm, 
they still continue to increase in waste 
lands and along roadsides, and from there 
eventually spread to the cultivated lands. 
It is just such places that birds are often 
most abundant, and so they play an im- 
portant part in checking this 
In fact, the seed-eating birds are among 
the most effective agents in the war- 
fare against weeds, for they attack these 
pests in the critical seed period and thus 
help to prevent their further spread. While 
a few seeds are simply scattered by birds, 


increase. 





in nearly all cases they are destroyed. Dr. 
Judd of the Biological Survey says, “No 
less than fifty different birds act as weed 
destroyers, and the noxious plants which 
they help to eradicate number more than 
three score species.” 

One of the game birds, the mourning 
dove, is especially worthy of mention as a 
useful seed-eating bird. While the dove 
sometimes takes grain, most of this seems 
to be waste grain taken after harvesting is 
over. These birds are most abundant, how- 
ever, in waste lands, where weeds abound, 
turkey mullein forming one of their favor- 
ite foods, while tumble weed and mustard 
are also eaten extensively. 

The immense numbers of weed seeds de 
stroyed by these birds is shown in the fact 
that the dove contained 


stomach of one 


9,200 seeds of different weeds, while the 
stomachs of two other doves contained 


6,400 and 7,500 respectively. If three doves 
at one meal can destroy 23,100 weed seeds 
and thus prevent the spread of that many 
noxious weeds, how much good could be ac- 
complished by the doves on one farm, in 
one county, or throughout the state. 

















Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada, 1912 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. E. Brewster 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the 
first date of the close season are given, so 
that close seasons may be found by revers- 
ing the dates. When the season is closed 
for several years the first date on which 
1913, 


A few unimportant 


shooting is permitted, as October 1, 


appears in the table. 
species and the numerous local exceptions 
in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Wash- 
The 


state laws of Maryland and the most gen- 


ington and Oregon have been omitted. 


eral of the county laws of North Carolina 


have been followed. All the omitted sea- 
sons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
470, 1912,” 


county seasons of Maryland and North Caro- 


“Game Laws for except the 
lina, which are published in Posters No. 25 
These 


publications may be had free on application 


and No. 26 of the Biological Survey. 


to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The term rabbit includes “hare” 
of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known 
the South; 


cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 


as “partridge” in grouse, in- 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the 
North and “pheasant” in the South), and all 
others members of the family except prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; intro- 
duced restricted to the Old 
World and 


“brant.” States are arranged geographically 


pheasant is 


pheasants; goose’ includes 


and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 


*Laws of 1912 not received. Local ex- 


‘gust 2-December 11. 


§Males only. 
{In New York the season opens or closes 


ceptions, tCertain species. 
one day earlier when the opening or clos- 
ing date falls on Sunday. 

eCalifornia.—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
Sixth district, August 15-September 15. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptmarigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

uBear.—Alaska: 
tober 1-July 2. 


hMoose and Caribou.—Alaska: 


Large brown bears, Oc- 


North of 
lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, August 20, 1912. On- 
South of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 


tario: 
November 1-November 16. Quebec: Moose, 
October 1-December 1 in Ottawa and Pon- 
tiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton, October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont and Bingham 
counties, September 1-January 1; in Bonner, 
Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez 
Perces and Shoshone counties, protected to 
September 1, 1916. 

jJElk and Sheep.—Wyoming: 


Clearwater, 


Only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

kSheep.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Au- 
British Columbia: 
September 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan and 
Similameen districts; no open season south 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revel- 
stoke to the international boundary.. 
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CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


No. 6 


The Old American 


Nothing lives forever. In the lowest forms 
of life only a few seconds elapse between 
birth and death: more evolved, we find man 
living his three score and ten, with an aver- 
age life in India of about twenty-two years, 
and in America of about forty years. Na- 
tions rise and die as do individuals, and 
even races follow the same iron law. Often 
whole types of animals come up, sport, eat, 
breed, fight and die their few centuries, only 
to leave nothing but footprints in the hard- 
ened sands, or their fossils. Such are the 
gigantic saurian forms that to-day are no 
more, 

The horse developed in America, only to 
disappear, and came again with the Span- 
iard. In our own short day we have seen 
the buffalo go, closely followed by his para- 
site, the Indian. 3ehind the buffalo rode 
the Indian, behind the Indian trailed the ox 
wagons of the Old American, and now be- 
hind the Old American crowds the Euro- 
pean. 

Instead of the Old American absorbing 
the immigrant, the immigrant is Kuropean- 
izing America. True, we all came from the 
immigrant, but the Old American was born 
and bred, developed by an iron law of ex- 
terminating the unfit, on this continent— 
and on the frontier. When the frontiers of 
our country, creeping across the Great 
American Desert, eastward from the Pacific 
and westward from the Atlantic, met and 
disappeared forever on the Western slope of 
the Rockies, then and there was written the 
doom of the Old American. 

Let us look at this man, see who and what 
he was? What were his distinguishing char- 
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acteristics? What were his habits of mind 
and body? What place did he hold in the 
world? What was his work? 

First and foremost, the Old American was 
a man of the frontier. He was individualis- 
tic to the last degree, he could take his rif‘e 
and alone search out the upper reaches of 
the Missouri, penetrate to the center of 
Alaska, or drift down the Grand Cajfion of 
the Colorado, the first of the white faces, 
and not one of his race within a summer’s 
journey of this lone, fearless, roaming ad- 
venturer. Needless to say, he was brave. 
He could not submit to discipline, but 
would die fighting for his personal liberty. 
This man gave America her liberty, for the 
Revolution was fought by the frontiersman, 
the American of the cities not only did not 
favor the break with England, but even en- 
listed under the English flag and fought 
his fellow colonist. It is said on excellent 
authority that 18,000 native born Americans 
enlisted on the English side from the city 
of Philadelphia alone, the very center from 
which rang out the liberty bell. New York 
was openly against the rude, hungry, ragged 
frontiersmen who had rebelled against 
their then flag and country. The American 
Revolution was won by the frontiersmen 
and the French. This is not yet taught in 
our school books, yet it is true, for school 
books are written and adapted more to suit 
national prejudice than to spread the truth 
or to teach history as it was, not as we 
would have it. ; 

Incidentally, it is an open question if the 
Revolution freed America from England, or 
England from America. If there had been 
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no Revolution, would the English-speaking 
race to-day be an unit, with the center of 
power and government on this continent? 
Many think so, and in the light of historical 
evolution the idea is growing. 

Be that as it may, the Old American with 
his free and easy ways, his fierce resent- 
ment against all restraint, his almost care- 
less value on human life—including his own 
—his love of weapons, his calm amusement 
rather than contempt for written laws, but 
his iron respect for the unwritten (and 
what is more, the unwritten laws), his rest- 
lessness for the great open spaces, this man 
was half Indian by nature, and even part 
Indian in blood. It is a safe thing to say— 
and I do it here thoughtfully—that there is 
probably not a man in America to-day whose 
ancestors have been in America for 300 
years but who has Indian blood in his veins. 
In our early records we find constantly ap- 
pearing an interesting item, “The town 
council is asked permission to marry a cer- 
tain beautiful maiden.” Said maiden was 
always a squaw, hence the need of official 
permission to take her to wife. 
300 years, every one has between 3,000 and 
4,000 ancestors, from each of whom he is 
directly connected, for one is just as closely 
related by blood to his mother as he is to 
his father. Following back the thin wander- 
ing line of the family name is quite an- 
other matter. That is only to skirt the thin 
edge of one’s ancestors. 

With Indian fighting him, and Indian in 
him, the Old American gradually took on the 
looks and habits of the Indian. His hands 
and feet are small, his eyes keen, his 
shoulders square, his cheek bones a bit 
high. The typical American eye is a bluish 
grey, the hair is brown, the figure tall and 
active. We find it typified in Uncle Sam 
to perfection. Cut off those chin whiskers, 
take off the plug hat, and who is there that 
can deny but that our good old national un- 
cle has a cast of Indian features? Ana 
Uncle Sam is the Old American, now fast 
disappearing from the face of the earth. 

The Old American lived and thrived as 
long as we had a frontier, as long as there 
was plenty of room with a touch of the 
wild. When our free land went, about 
twenty years ago, then America began to 
pass from under the influence of the out- 
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doors and the Old American, and became 
subjected to the influence of the city. Eu- 
rope for centuries has been a huge city, and 
to-day America is becoming the same. And 
in the city, the pent up, the crowded, the 
Old American dies out as does the hawk in 
a cage. 

When our land was young the Oid Ameri- 
can raised at least four large families each 
century, to-day the rate has dropped to 
three marriages per century, and the birth 
rate of the Old Americans falls far short of 
replacing the parentage. The cold iron 
fact is, that the Old American is dying, like 
the buffalo and the Indian. 

In our big cities he is not reproducing at 
all, in fact, most of the Old Americans in 
our cities are either childless or unmarried. 
The struggle for bread is crowding him to 
the wall, as he in times past crowded the 
Indian. If he is hungry he cannot wait on 
table, no matter how willing to do so, for 
his bread. He all too often turns to vio- 
lent crime, suicide or drink. Bat become a 
servant, he cannot, any more than could his 
Not knowing how 
and 


old foeman, the Indian. 
to co-operate, he must stand alone; 
three weaklings, working together, can over- 
come a hundred individuals, no matter how 
strong each individual may be. Civiliza- 
tion killed the Indian, and it is killing the 
Old American, for civilization is but co- 
operation, and the Old American cannot co- 
operate. 

The German weeds him out of the farm, 
the Italian prunes him out of the orchard, 
the Jew elbows him aside in the market 
place, the Basque shepherd pulls him from 
the saddle, the Irishman governs him. A 
Scot controls our iron trade, a Canadian de- 
veloped our Northwest, but he (J. J. Hill) 
is, like J. Pierpont Morgan, an Old Ameri- 
can in spirit if not in birth, for the Old 
American knew little of national boundries. 
His business was to make boundaries, not to 
be bound by them. But when these men die, 
who is to take their places? Both are typi 
cal of the Old American, despotic, free, hon- 
est, iron men who can brook no partner, 
and know no bounds. Where to-day we have 
only a few such men, half a century ago we 
had scores of them. They drove the rails 
across the desert and through the cafions— 
and where there were no cafions they laid 
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their rails over the peaks—to-day these 
things are done by commissions subject to 
votes. 

To-day the half-German, the half-Irish, the 
half-European, in short, has driven the Old 
American to the wall. And it is well, for 
the land belongs to him who can make the 
best use of it, and it matters not what race 
develops here just so it be the race, or mix- 
ture, that advances mankind the most. If 
this individual or that belongs to the great 
unfit, then down he must go. ’Tis the way 
not only of all history, but of all nature. 
There is no question of superiority and in- 
feriority, but simply of the fit and unfit. 

Pick up any newspaper to-day of wide in- 
terstate circulation, and notice the items, 
the names, and the advertisements. The 
Old American is not much in evidence. Turn 
to the law books, it is the same. As a glar- 
ing example, the law now practically dis- 
arms the whole American people, and the 
Old American loved his rifle or revolver as 
the musician does his Cremona violin. And 
votes without weapons in time become mean- 
ingless, as a ballot is only a paper bullet. 
For 400 years after Caesar the Roman em- 
pire was a republic in theory, and each ty- 
rant was careful to be elected in due form. 
Read Gibbon’s “Rome.” Fancy the men who 
died in the Alamo passing a Sullivan anti- 
weapon law! 

They were Old Americans, and they died 
in that old dobe church, fighting like cor- 
nered wolves, or like the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae. To-day their seed are fighting just 
the same, and with no more hope of success, 
against the same overwhelming odds, but 
each alone, here and there, with a half hu- 
morous, whimsical desperation that not only 
will not, but cannot, surrender to a chang- 
ing environment. It is still the old frontier 
spirit of “keep your last cartridge for your- 
self,” the order that was given in the Old 
West at the beginning of every Indian fight. 
Such a character cannot exist in a crowded 
city, nor can it grub worms on its knees in 
an onion patch. It is heroic, yes, but withal 
somewhat foolish, like the wild stallion that 
dies fighting rather than submit to the har- 
ness and the plow. Still, such is the na- 
ture of the Old American, and he cannot 
change his long breeding instincts any more 
than the leopard can change its spots. For 


a modern instance, see the cowboy. To-day 
he is gone, never to return, and in his place 
is the plowman and the sheep herder. One 
of them, Buffalo Jones, roped an African 
lion and sent it, a captive, across the seas. 
An Old American, bred of the frontier, who 
will not leave his like behind, for his kind 
dies with him. Such men must follow the 
buffalo. 

Have they lived in vain? Hardly. What 
the plow is to the harvest, these men were 
to the nation. But the plow has no place in 
the harvest field, and these men have no 
place in the nation they helped to form. 
Their work is done. Their children are 
either fighting failures, or have changed 
from what their forefathers were, to fit new 
conditions. In either case, the Old Ameri- 
can, with his whimsical half-wild character- 
istics, is rapidly following his racial enemy, 
the Indian, along the grass-covered trails of 
the buffalo toward the setting sun. His race 
is run. Already he has become a figure in 
fiction, a hero of romance, which is no 
more. 

A few of his tribe are left, such as Buffalo 
Bill and J. J. Hill, Buffalo Jones and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, but they are like the few old 
Sioux or Apaches who once rode with 
streaming war bonnets, or the few buffalo 
now left out of the millions that once black- 
ened the prairies. But as the young buffalo 
is not the old buffalo, as the young Indian 
is not the old Indian, so the young Ameri- 
can is not the Old American. Each of the 
three must contentedly face a _ fenced-in 
condition, must learn to live in cramped, 
over-crowded surroundings, must become 
something different than those who bore 
them—and if they cannot do this thing, 
then, fighting desperately but impotently, 
they must join that innumerable caravan of 
the unfit and disappear into oblivion. 

As the Viking did his work and went his 
way, so with the Old American. He has not 
yet gone, but his work is done, and he is 
dying fast. His children bear no children 
for lack of bread and meat with which to 
feed them. In every city in America to-day 
there is an Alamo, and we unknowingly rub 
elbows with a fighting failure in whose keen, 
restless eyes is the bewilderment of racial 
hopelessness. For the saddle he has the 
street car, for the rifle he has the shovel or 
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the pe!, and where his father conquered a 
wilderness, to-day he stands hat in hand, 
asking for work. Just as the white man can- 
not develop south of the winter snow line. 
nor thrive south of the frost line, so the 
Old American and his seed cannot thrive, 
or even live, in the twentieth century in 
America under natural conditions into which 
he cannot fit. The Old American and his 
kind must remain in the history which he 
helped to make. The past is his, but the 
present and the future belong to others. His 
work is done. And the moral of all this? 
The raison d’etre? The reason why it is 
written? It is this: The Old American has 
not lived in vain, any more than did the 
men of the Alamo, or the Spartans in the 
Pass. 

In the last analysis, every nation rests, 
either in men or things, on what it has out- 
doors. A factory slave, sheltered day and 
night for a life time, cannot be a soldier, 
he cannot raise healthy normal young. A 
man to be a man must at times breathe 
great lungfulls of air, his shoulders must 
shed the rain and the snow, he must hold 
his face to the storm, he must sleep un- 
harmed and happy beneath the stars, he 
must know the open fire and the taste of 
running water. He must not forget the feel 
of axe and rifle, of rope and saddle, of 
oar and sail and paddle. An army matches, 
sleeps and fights out of doors. A hunting 
or farming people have been exterminated 
by overwhelming numbers, as was the Spar- 
tan, the. Aztec, the Indian and the Old 
American, but they have never been con- 
quered—and in time all races die. 
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The changes now taking place in our land, 
hardly noticeable in the interior but all too 
evident along the sea coasts, and which is 
creeping inland more and more each year, 
are killing out the Old American, but our 
one hope to avoid the fate-of the English 
factory hand, now in his third generation of 
dissolution, with the fate of his nation 
hanging in the balance, our one hope of re- 
maining a strong, healthy, clear-eyed, up- 
right, independent people, a nation of men 
and women and not of industrial slaves la- 
boring hopelessly for black bread and tea, 
our one hope is ever to seek the great out- 
doors, to sleep at times by a crackling camp- 
fire, and above all, not toe let our eye lose 
its keenness, or our trigger finger forget its 
cunning. 

A disarmed people is a conquered people 
—call it by what name you will, the fact re- 
mains. The people who forsake their 
Mother Earth, them the earth will know no 
more. The best gymnasiums are the hills, 
the best playgrounds are the forest and the 
sea. As long as the Romans were an out- 
door people they ruled the earth and were 
free within their own gates, but when they 
bred their children to remain indoors, when 
the Roman ruler sought his perfumed bath 
instead of returning to the plow, then the 
great outdoor Goths made Rome a ruin. 

The Old American was one extreme, the 
industrial slave is the other. Let the new 
American blend the two, build up his city 
and his nation, but always own a rifle, and 
ever and anon sleep beside a campfire, lest 
his breed perish from the earth. 













































Goodbye to four walls, goodbye to the town, 
I'm tired of its hate, its sigh and its frown; 
I want to get out and sing and turn brown 


In the wind and sun—let 


my watch run down! 


ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH. 


White Bass.—(Striped lake bass, silver 
bass, «tc.) From Albany, N. Y., comes the 
pleasant news that the white bass has in- 
creased in numbers in the past dozen years, 
and that the Conservation Commission, ap- 
preciating the success of the state authori- 
ties in breeding this species, will give in- 
creased attention to its propagation. An- 
glers will hail this information with delighi, 
as the white bass is a fine sporting fish and 
one of the best of edible qualities. The 
white bass is caught on a 4-ounce fly rod, 
or a 6-ounce fly rod, or the lightest of black 
bass tackle, on the artificial fly or with 
worm or minnow bait. I have had great 
sport with the white bass, taking them on 
the ordinary-size black bass fly. They favor 
the scarlet ibis, white miller and yellow sal- 
lie patterns. ‘The white bass is abundant 
in the Great Lakes region and is caught in 
fair numbers in the Ohio, the upper tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and many of the 
streams farther south. It inhabits lakes 
and ponds and deep parts of rivers. In 
weight it averages from 1 to 3 pounds. In 
the Ouachita River, Arkansas, it is said to 
reach the weight of 5 pounds. The species 
is a near relative to the celebrated striped 
bass of salt water, and is often confounded 
with and closely resembles this latter spe- 
cies. Its most pronounced distinguishing 
features are its lengthwise streaks on the 
side, eight or more in number. The body is 
deeper than the body of the salt water 
striped bass. The white bass spawns in 
April and May, near the shore or in the 
river mouths. It swims in schools while 
feeding or migrating. It thrives in many 
lakes in which it was not native. 

ok * * 

The Fishing Tourist.—Leaving Salt Lake 
City, the tourist saw Salt Lake out of the 
Pullman window. “Any fish in there?” he 
asked the porter. “No, sah,” said the por- 
ter. “Dere ain’t no fishes in dat lake, sah. 
Dey done tried ter see ef dey couldn’t have 
fishes in dere, but dey wouldn’t stay alive. 
De fishes dat stayed alive de longest was 
salt mack’r’l, sah, but dey wa’nt very pros- 
p’rous, sah.’’-—Youth’s Companion. 


Dry Fly Fishing.—Dampen your leader be- 
fore you start. Carry your rod in front of 
you—push it through the bushes; don’t drag 
it behind you. In the stream firmly plant 
one foot before you lift the other. Fish up 
stream, and strip in the line as the fly floats 
toward you. Use one fly. Discard the fly 
as soon as it is frayed. Keep the fly on the 
surface in an upright position. Anticipation 
is the main glory of angling; go slow, dont 
hurry; then you won’t frighten the fish. 

ok * * 

Camp Fire.—‘“Pile up, layer fashion, two 
parallel walls of stone a few feet long, 
nearly a foot high, a foot and a half apart. 
Throw sods against the outer sides of the 
walls to keep in the heat. Break up dry 
brush, driftwood, bark, and any sticks not 
more than two inches thick. This will make 
a roaring fire between your two walls and 
will quickly collapse into a great bed of hot 
ashes and glowing embers, the ideal fire 
for woodland cooking.” H. H. Holmes. 

* * 
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By the Sea.—‘I wandered far out alone, 
on the beach. It was late afternoon, and 
the ocean was creeping away, in long, thin 
waves. A golden fishing net seemed to 
have been spread over the sand where the 
light last layer of water shimmered. And 
there was that peace which falls late—to 
me such a symbol. Have you ever thought 
that the whole weary day must pass before 
that exquisite hour comes? I felt cleansed 
and strangely still, bathed in the moment’s 
translucence. I should like to pass a thou- 
sand years by the _ sea.’—Marie Louise 
Saanen, 

* + * 

Society Where None Intrudes.—‘I had 
pined so much, in the dust and heat of the 
great town, for trees, and fields, and run- 
ning waters, and the sounds of country life, 
and the air of country winds, that never 
more could I grow weary of these soft en 
joyments.”—Blackmore: Lorna Doone. ° 

* * od 

Boiled-down Fish.—Robert U. Johnson, 
the poet, is responsible for the following 
rural-journal paragraph: “Eph White, our 



































valued correspondent, writes to complain 
that in his fish story, published in last 
week’s issue, the fish was thirty pounds in 
weight, not ten pounds, as printed. We 
are sorry for this, Eph, but the mistake 
was unavoidable. We were much pressed 
for space last week, and everything had to 
be cut down.” 
* * * 

Wealth Without Worry.—‘I can see notl.- 
ing so holy as unrelaxed play and frolic v. 
this bower God has built for us.’”—Thorean. 

ob * * 

Jesus the Fisherman.—‘‘Had not the Savior 
of Genaseret understood fishermen’s signs, 
such as the riff of the water, the schoolins 
of the fishes, the hovering gulls, there 
would have been no miraculous catch of 
fishes.”—Charles Hollock. 

* * ok 

The Call of the Sea.—Of the world’s 
population, there are three and a half mil- 
lions that are always on the sea. 

ak zd co 

Blind Black Bass.—F. B. Crowley of Cold- 
Water, Mich., fishing in Gilead Lake, caught 
a blind black bass. The fish was seen 
swimming on the surface of the lake, and 
several casts failed to attract it; then Mr. 
Crowley caught it up in the landing net. 
The victim was fat and in perfect condition, 
save that it was stone blind. Mr. Crowley 
thinks a large bass he caught just before 
the capture of the blind fish was a guide 
and protector to its unfortunate companion, 
and that he acted as pilot and nurse to his 
blind brother. 

* * ok 

Oyster.—The adult oyster has no power 
of locomotion, its only vigorous movement 
being the expulsion of the respiratory cur- 
rents. 

* ok ok 

Fall Fishing.—Fishing in September, Oc- 
tober and November is more enjoyable to 
the practical man than midsummer fishing 
because the summer vacationist and the 
fish hog have retired from the field, anc 
the genuine enthusiast has the woods ane 
waters all to himself. 

* ¥* * 

Goose Creek, L. I., N. Y.—The Cut, just 
outsids: of the Hole near the tressel, yields, 
in season, flounder, porgie, fluke, bluefish 
weakfish, striped bass and sea bass. The 
Hole is sixty feet deep. Baker’s Hele, on 
the way to Black Wall, is also a fine fish- 
ing quarter. I took twenty young bluefish 
(snapper), six weakfish, twenty-eight sea 
bass and fifty porgie there one fine Sep- 
tember. Other favorite spots at Goose 
Creek, especially for large porgie, are Dee, 
Kills, the Bend, Powell’s Drain, Bott’s Draw 
and Rogers’ Drain. Goose Creek is reached 
by the Long Island Railroad station of this 
name on the tressel stretching to Rockaway. 

a ok * 

Porgie.—The little porgie is plentiful in 

the bay channels during summer and an- 
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tumn. It usually appears in abundance 
when the warm days arrive, but one yesr 
(1907) found them swarming Jamaica Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y., as early as May, and 
the general season’s run of that year was 
the greatest ever recalled in the past 
twenty years. Since 1907 the species has 
been scarce in New York waters, but it is 
now once again among the numerous va- 
rieties caught in the several bays and la- 
goons surrounding the great metropolis. 
Taken on the lightest rod and tackle—4- 
ounce trout rod, single leader and tiny hook 
—the porgie affords excellent sport. It is 
caught by bottom fishing and bites best at 
bits of hard clam and blood worm. 
ns * * 
Tapered Lines.—In fly 
tapered line which is the correct end of 
the line to attach to the reel? I think the 
leader should be tied to the small end.—-J. 


fishing with a 


S. K. Most tapered lines are double ta- 
pered. In case of a single taper the larz2 
end is wound on the reel first. Tapere:l 


lines are essential in the outfit of the pre- 
cise fly fisherman, and are indispensable in 
dry fly fishing. , 

* * * 

Washington.—Clear Lake is a _ favorite 
black bass water of the Spokane angler. 
The Spokane River yields big trout. 

* * & 

Florida.—Captiva Island, on the eastern 
rim of the Gclf of Mexico, is a fine angling 
territory. There is a camp inn there for 
visitors. Good catches of sheepshead, sil- 
ver sea mink, Spanish mackerel, sea trout 
(weakfish), tarpon, redfish, kingfish, amber- 
jack, jewfish, tuna (horse mackere!), 
grouper, mullet, angelfish, ladyfish, sailor's 
choice, ete., are made in February, March, 
April and May. 

* * * 

Idaho.—Hayden Lake: 

* * cd 

Black Drum.—Frank Homan of Carnarsie, 
L. IL, N. Y., fishing for weakfish (sque- 
teague) with shrimp bait, in Jamaica Bay, 
caught a 24-pound black drumfish, a rare 
species in this water. 

o* * x 

Crappie.— (P. annularis) is to the Soutt- 

ern angler what the strawberry bass (cat- 


Black bass. 


ico bass, Northern crappie) is to the rod- 
man of the North and West, and the two 
species are often confounded. In the Ohio 


Valley it is called Bachelor, in Kentucky 
Illinois and Indiana it is known as New 
Light and Campbellite, in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi it is known as Sac-a-lait and Chin- 
quapin Perch, and in other localities it is 
referred to as Bridge Perch, Goggle Ey», 
Tin Mouth, Speckled Pe: 4, Shad and John 
Demon. The crappie at i-pound weight is 
common, and exceptional specimens weigh- 
ing 3 pounds have been taken. It favors 


worm and minnow bait and is best taken on 
light black bass tackle. 
fish. 


It is a favorite food 
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Carp.—The carp is a pond fish introduced 
to America by tke Fish Commission, prin- 
cipally from Germany and Japan. The com- 
mon species are the king carp, leather carp, 
scale carp and gold carp. They are angled 
for in the summer at the pond bottom on 
most any of the fresh-water rods and tackles 
with baits of worm, dough paste and fish 
roe. The small red fish, gold fish and scar- 
let fish of the aquariums and ponds are 
small carp. 

* * ok 

Snapper.—The red snapper (L. blackfor- 
dii) is a beautiful bright crimson-tinted 
fish that ranges in suitable localities 
in the Gulf of Mexico from Key West to 
the Rio Grande, but specimens have been 
taken farther north, one 9% pounds off 
Port Monmoth, New Jersey, on Octo 
ber 5, 1880, and another off Block Island 
in the month of August. In the South 
it is found on the same grounds with the 
sea bass, its favorite haunts being holes and 
gullies of reefs and rocks and sandy bot- 
toms, where it feeds upon small fishes, 
crabs and prawns and attains a weight of 
30 pounds. Specimens of 40 pounds have 
been taken. Its enemies are the shark ana 
jewfish. Boiled or cooked in a chowder, it 
is equal to the striped bass, sea bass and 
turbot in flavor and texture. The cooks of 
New Orleans make their court bouillon of 
the red snapper. For red snapper the an- 
gler fishes with a bottom bait of smail 
shark, bluefish or skipjack, and, according 
to some authorities, a pearl or silver squid 
and a white rag is used, though the species 
is really a Dottom fish, like the sea bass 
and sheepshead, and does not by habit come 
to the surface. Medium striped bass tackle 
is the rodman’s choice for red snapper. Two 
other species of red snapper are common 
with L. blackfordii in the Gulf of Mexico-- 
the mangrove (R. aurorubens) and the Pen- 
sacola (1. stearnsii). The mangrove snar- 
per, common at Charleston, and called bas- 
tard snapper at Pensacola, is a more slen- 
der and more elegently-formed though less 
vivid-color fish than the other two species. 
It is of russet hue, has narrow, oblique lines 
with gold and yellow upon its sides, is a 
swift swimmer and a fine food fish of 18 
inches in length. The Pensacola snapper, 
sometimes called mangrove snapper, is less 
vivid in color than L. blackfordii, is equally 
as valuable as a food quality and lives in 
the bays all the year, haunting, in the sum- 
mer, stone heaps, wharves and old wrecks, 
and in the winter returning to deeper 
places to escape the cold surface water. 
Caught in the bays, it averages 10 inches in 


length, and when taken with the red snap- 
per at sea is as long as 24 inches. Gray 
Snapper: This fish (L. caxis) is similar in 
form to the red snapper, but is not red or 
crimson in color. In South Florida it is 
called gray snapper and at Pensacola it is 
referred to as black snapper. About the 
Bermudas, where it attains a weight of 80 
pounds, it is called sea lawyer, presumably 
on account of its cunning habits. In Souta 
Florida specimens of 10 and 12 inches com- 
monly haunt deep channels, or rocky bot- 
toms near stone breaks, old wrecks an‘ 
wharves. The gray snapper is looked upon 
by many expert Florida rodmen as the most 
cunning fish on the coast and one of the 
most difficult to catch. For the large spe- 
cimens heavy striped bass or tarpon tackle 
is used; for the smaller variety, medium 
striped bass tackle will do. The bait is the 
same as that offered the red snappers. 
ok * * 

Brook Trout.—(S. fontinalis) The little 
salmon of the streams is angled for in clear 
waters in the spring and summer. Like 
salmo salar (atlantic salmon), it breeds in 
the autumn. It weighs % pound to 7 
pounds, the average weight being % of a 
pound to 1% pounds in mountain streams, 
and 1 pound to 3 pounds in Maine and Can- 
ada. It is found in all parts of the waters 
it inhabits, both the shallow and the deep 
places in the ponds and the swift and the 
still spots of the streams. Eddies, riffles. 
pools and deep spots under the banks of the 
stream and near rocks and fallen trees are 
its favorite haunts. It is taken on the artifi- 
cial fly by the angler, but is often the victim 
of the garden worm, the lure of the indiffer- 
ent fisherman. For the larger specimens I use 
a 6-ounce fly rod; for those of the mountain 
streams, one of 4 ounces. These, accom- 
panied by a willow creel, a light cane-frame 
(no metal) landing net, are equipped witi 
a light, fine enameled silk line, the lightest 
single leader, the smallest and lightest click 
reel and two artificial flies, tied on hooks 
numbered 6 to 14 on the streams and 4 to € 
on the lakes and ponds. There are too 
many varieties of artificial flies to enumer- 
ate them here. A few favorite patterns of 
mine are: Quaker, oak, coachman, dark 
stone, red hackle, blue bottle, brown drake, 
cahil, wren, brandreth, Canada, page, pre- 
fessor, codun, dark coachman and the Par- 
mers—green, gray, red and brown. The 
season begins in April and ends at different. 
dates in the various states and counties. 
The brook trout is often called trout, moun- 
tain trout, speckled trout, speckled beauty 
and spotted trout. CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Jonah and the Whale 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Dr. G. W. Harveys 
letter on this subject is interesting, chietly 


because it contains so much “that ain’t so.” 
He states that nitrous oxide is manufac- 
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tured in the stomach, and that it will sus- 
tain life for an indefinite time without the 
least bad effects. Then he represents Jo- 
nah lying in the whale’s stomach on top of 
a lot of jellyfish. If the Doctor will try to 
stand on top of a lot of jellyfish, or lie down 
on them, his gravity will find bottom with 
remarkable speed. Let him fill a _ barrel 
with them and try to stand on them; the 
experiment will be an amusing one for the 
bystanders. 

In regard to the production of nitrous ox 
ide gas in gastric digestion, the Doctor is 
partly correct, in that doubtless a certain 
amount of this gas is formed. It is not, 
however, the only gas formation, and, as 2 
matter of fact, it is formed in such smail 
amounts that most of the analyses of zas- 
tric gases do not mention its presence. The 
tables of Ruge and the investigations ot 
Ewald show that gastric gases are chiefly 
a small amount of ordinary air, hydrogen, 
marsh-gas (rarely in stomach itself), car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen. None of the lat- 
ter can maintain life except the ordinary 
air, whose proportion is very small, while 
it is so mixed with unsuitable gases that 
the total gas contents of the stomach are 
distinctly inimical to the life of a human 
being. 

Moreover, it is not quite correct to say 
that laughing gas is harmless. In overdoses 
it has proved fatal. Besides, it is an anes- 
thetic, wherefore, if found in the stomach 
in any appreciable quantities Jonah would 
have been anaesthetized until there was 
none of that gas left, if possible, and then 
the others would have killed him. 

In regard to the possibilities of a whale’s 
swallowing a man, there is no doubt that 
the sperm whale could do it easily, for it 
swallows pieces of huge cephalopods, but, 
as Dr. Harvey says, that is not the ques- 
tion. 

The question, as I understand it, is that 
some of us believe in an Omnipotent Diety. 
If all powerful, the Deity could do anything 
dictated by It’s wisdom, and all argument 
is unnecessary. But making Jonah lie down 
on something that would not support his 
weight for a moment and making him 
breathe a gas known to exist in the stomach 
only occasionally, and then always in the 
presence of much larger amounts of non- 
respirable gases, is neither natural, logical, 
physiological or scientific. 

New York. DR. G. G. VAN SCHAICK. 








The gentlemen who spe- 

W cifically declare they have 
estern caught the true brook trout 
Brook (Salvalinus fontinalis) 
west of the Rocky Moun- 

Trout tains—in the state of 











Washington, for instance— 
had best modify their declarations by say- 
ing they think they have caught this species 
in the territory to which the experts claim 
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the species is not indigenous. One of the 
unpleasant characteristics of the ordinary 
fisherman is his everlasting habit of going 
off half-primed. If man in general made the 
same blunders in other callings, half the hu- 
man world would be blown up, or drowned, 
or suffocated, or slaughtered in some unnat- 
ural manner. After a conceited man catches 
one fish, he presumes to know more about 
angling, tackle and ichthyology than the ex- 
perts who have studied these matters all 
their lives. A man who declares he has 
caught a true brook trout (Salvalinus fonti- 
nalis), merely judging so because the fish is 
a trout and has spots and lives in a brook 
is an ass; he might just as wisely classify 
the parts of a locomotive and attempt to 
manipulate them without first gaining the 
practical experience of the engineer. Few 
men would attempt to run a flying machine 
without previous scientific study and prac- 
tice, and I don’t know of any normal biped 
who, without study and practice, would at- 
tempt to make guns, repair time-pieces, pi- 
lot ocean steamers, or even run a trolley 
car. But, the very man who'd laugh at you 
if you asked him to attempt these matters 
without preparatory lessons would think 
nothing of putting himself up as a thorough 
ichthyologist and angler without ever having 
actually studied the science of fishes, with- 
out ever having used practical tackle, with- 
out ever having caught sporting fish in true 
sporting style, and without even ever having 
commonly read, much less studied, the prac- 
tical literature on these subjects. Now, I 
know a lot about fishes and fishing; so much 
that I’ve learned never to blunder on the 
subjects. Of course, I make mistakes and 
errors, but I have a too serious appreciation 
of the great science of the study of fishes 
and the great art of angling to make blun- 
ders in these professions. I have made it a 
rule never to make a positive statement 
without positive knowledge to back me up. 
As examples of the careless and the care- 
ful way of treating matters along these lines, 
my reader has only to refer to the articles 
on the brook trout of Western waters in the 
August number of Outdoor Life—Mr. Pres- 
sentin’s careless condemnation of the Fish 
Commission, my comment on the subject, 
and Dr. Townsend’s sane view of the matter 
—and Dr. Everman’s short essay in reply to 
each of these views in the September num- 
ber. Dr. Townsend and Dr. Everman, both 
profound students of ichthyology, refused to 
identify Mr. Pressentin’s specimen without 
scientific examination, and the reader will 
note that I did not attempt to classify the 
specimen. [I described it, and set forth my 
personal views, but, appreciating the value 
of scientific study that I am unfortunately 
not possessed of, I referred the actual sci- 
ence to the authoritative minds. As proot 
that the identification and classification of 
the fishes is a science, I need only add that 
in the case of the specimen in hand the 
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highest masters have not been able to posi- 
tively identify it up to this writing, and yet 
the specimen has been on the examination 
table for over a month. Dr. Townsend and 
Dr. Everman refused to identify the speci- 
men offhand, but Mr. Pressentin, who must 
admit that he is no student of ichthyology, 
satisfies himself that he knows the species 
at once and thereupon ridicules the Fish 
Commission for transplanting a species to a 
territory where he declares it is already indi- 
genous. Mr. Pressentin doesn’t say he 
thinks this and that—as a man of science al- 
ways does; he makes positive statements, 
and it will be interesting to learn just who 
is right in this particular discussion. One 
detail in Mr. Pressentin’s declaration gives 
him a decided advantage over the experts— 
he doesn’t say his specimen is a true brook 
trout (Salvalinus fontinalis); he refers to it 
as a speckled brook trout, an unfair classifi- 
cation, because there are dozens of distinct 
species known as speckled brook trout. Any 
trout that is speckled and that inhabits a 
brook is a speckled brook trout, but this 
does not make all of them the true brook 
trout (Salvalinus fontinalis). Mr. Pressentin 
says somebody told him that the Fish Com- 
mission said there were no speckled brook 
trout west of the Rocky Mountains, and, hav- 
ing caught speckled brook trout in the state 
of Washington, he takes the Fish Commis- 
sion to task for the statement. But, since 
the commission never made any such state- 
ment—never said there were no speckled 
brook trout west of the Rockies—Mr. Pres- 
sentin has nothing to quarrel over with the 
commission, no matter what may be the sci- 
entific outcome of the argument in hand. 
The authorities say the brook trout (Sal- 
valinus fontinalis) does not exist west of the 
Rocky Mountains, but the commission never 
used the term speckled trout in its range 
of the true brook trout, and Mr. Pressentin’s 
informant simply blundered in mixing the 
terms speckled trout and brook trout. As a 
further instance of the carelessness with 
which the layman will argue against the ex- 
pert, I will print here a communication from 
Mr. W. C. Anderson of Mexico, D. F. Mr. 
Anderson is no doubt an expert angler, but 
he blunders in the first paragraph of his 
ichthyological essay where he refers to Mr. 
Pressentin’s article being on the subject of 
Salvalinus fontinalis. As I have said, Mr. 
Pressentin never mentions Salvalinus fon- 
tinalis and Mr. Anderson’s plainly erroneous 
statement well illustrates the utter careless- 
ness with which these highly scientific sub- 
jects are handled by men whose very ford- 
ness for the pursuit of the fishes shou'd in 


duce them to scientifically study their favor- 


ite subject, or, at least, respect the views of 
the men who do study and experiment for 
them. Mr. Anderson’s article is as follows: 


“IT note with interest the article in the 
August Outdoor Life by Mr. Pressentin in 
regard to speckled trout (Salvalinus fontin- 
alis) being found west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Personally I have caught this fish in 
a small stream tributary to the Little Spo- 
kane River at Spokane, Washington, and in 
streams near Mt. Whitney, California, where 
they are almost of an albino type called 
golden trout in Squaw Creek; in abundance 
near Lake Tabor, California; in Clear Creek 
on the old Carson trail west of Carson, Ne- 
vada, and numerous other streams. I fail 
to see the difference between these and 
eastern trout and am sure that they are one 
and the same. As to markings and varia- 
tions, consider the waters of Moosehead, 
Maine. The larger trout there are short, 
heavy and of a dull brown in color, while 
over the portage in the head waters of the 
Penobscot the fish are brilliant reds and of 
longer bodies. In Northern Michigan (Board- 
man River) the trout are so light in color 
that the orange spots are almost faded out. 
whereas in the small streams from the Ce- 
dars flowing into the Boardman the trout 
are a very dark olive on the back with deep 
red carmine bellies.” 

Mr. Anderson then concludes his essay 
with the query: “If there be a difference in 
the western speckled brook trout from Sal- 
valinus fontinalis, what is it?” 

The difference, Mr. Anderson, that you re- 
fer to can not be practically described un- 
less you state the particular western brook 
trout you wish to be considered. There are 
many species of western brook trout, speck- 
led and otherwise, all different from the true 
brook trout (Salvalinus fontinalis.) | The 
numerous trout species are not scientifically 
identified by exterior coloring, shape, form 
or local trait, as I fully explain in my arti- 
cle “Little Salmon of the Streams,” in the 
August Outdoor Life. No man can scientifi- 
cally identify a species by external condi- 
tions; the highest authorities do not at- 
tempt to do so, and, Brother Anderson, it 
would be cheap egotism on our part if we, 
as pronounced laymen, presumed to know 
more or do more than the men who have 
given a life study to the subject. I would as 
soon dispute the views and methods of 
Thomas Edison on electricity or Tennyson 
on poetry or Blackstone on law as to argue 
the science of fishes with Dr. Everman or 
any of the scientific ichthyologists, and 1 
want to conclude these remarks on the sub- 
ject by saying that you have disputed Dr. 
Everman when you declare at the start of 
your little story that you have caught Sal- 
valinus fontinalis west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. You should have said you caught a 
trout greatly resembling the true brook 
trout, or a specimen of trout that you 
thought might be the true brook trout. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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Come on With Your Stories of Remarkable Incidents 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a sugges- 
tion which I should like to make through 
you to the readers of Outdoor Life. It is 
that we swap yarns about extraordinary, or 
“scratch,” shots which we have made or 
seen made, through your columns—pro- 
vided always that you can spare the space 
which this would require. 

Everyone who has done much hunting 
has probably made a few hits which bor- 
dered on the marvelous, either because of 
long range, speed, or some attendant diff’ 
culty which made them something to teli 
about. 

Incidentally, such a series of anecdotes 
ought to bring forth some stirring commen- 
taries from such of your readers and con 
tributors as have already expressed them- 
selves in “short and ugly” words about the 
wanton slaughter of inoffensive turkeys at 
300 yards with revolvers (probably because 
they felt that this cast some discredit upon 
their cwn method of killing them with an 
axe), or about the necessity and advisabil- 
ity of making a hunting rifle a reduced rep- 
lica of the naval 6-inch gun. However, ! 
am not suggesting this as a Liars’ Tourna- 
ment. Let it be understood that every con- 
tributor of a yarn give with it his assur- 
ance, upon his own honor, of its veracity; 
and let everyone be limited to the recount- 
ing of at most two or three really remark- 
able incidents. 

As Mr. Thomas has well said, the tales 
of shooting swallows on the fly with a pis- 
tol, etc., are founded more on fiction than 
on fact, but I will wager that among narra- 
tives founded upon actual facts from the 
experiences of your readers will be found 
many true incidents that are stranger and 
less likely of easy belief than most similar 
fiction. I think that a few such tales would 
afford many of us more interesting reading 
than would the arduous trailing of a moun- 
tain goat (which the author neglects to 
inform us is crippled) through ten miles of 
desert, rock and sand and ten pages of 
manuscript whereof every sentence begins 
with an “I,” to a glad climacteric where 
the lever-action Remington (typewriter, of 
course) is hard put to it to echo even faintly 
the jubilations of the intrepid sportsman 
and the rattle of his teeth as he views his 
“splendid trophy.” 

Just to start the ball rolling, I'll tell of 


an incident that will illustrate how quickiy 
a man can fire a Colt when he is badly 
scared: I was walking over a rattlesnake 
infested mesa in Kern County, Cal. I had 
killed several rattlers already—and right 
here I want to say that that oft-repeate: 
magazine yarn about a snake automatically 
aligning his head with a gun barrel when 
you pull a bead on him is one very big lie. 
Mr. Snake may keep his eye on yours, and 
he may have some sort of a hankering to 
see what resides at the bottom of that steel- 
clad hole that’s looking his way, but if yon 
want to pop his head off, you have to hold 
on it. I proved these facts myself, and 
furthermore have turned my gun over to 
a tenderfoot with instructions to aim at the 
head—and killed said snake with a rock 
after the hereinbefore mentioned T. F. had 
hit him most every place but in the head, 
and incidentally wasted all my shells except 
the emergency six that I never use but 
always carry. 

Well, as I said, that mesa was alive with 
snakes and a person had to keep his eyes 
open to avoid them. Several times I had 
nearly stepped on one, and all my faculties 
were alert. 

As I set my foot besiage a very sma!l 
sage bush that was growing by the trail, 
there was a crackling whirr in the bush. 
I didn’t take time to analyze or classify the 
sound, but leaped back, and as I did so my 
six shooter hopped from its holster. Mv 
eye caught the blur of a quail rising from 
the bush, and I instinctively let go in its 
direction and (quite accidentally) dropped 
it. 

I guess all your readers know how quickly 
a quail can get up when it is nearly stepped 
on. This one dropped about seven feet 
from the place it got up. It would have 
been a quick shot for a man with a shot- 
gun carried at the “ready,” even from the 
hip, and [ think it was a pretty quick reack 
for a six shooter. Of course, the shot was 
plumb out-and-out luck, but the chance of 
my hitting him made him a pretty good in- 
dicator of how quickly a scared man can 
move, I think he was about three or four 
feet from his starting point when I fired. 
My first fright, thinking the noise came 
from a rattler and the instantaneous flash 
of resentment at the innocent bird that had 
fooled me, must have formed a continuous 
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motive impulse. There was certainly no 
time for thought. SAGEBRUSHER. 
California. 


We shall be glad to receive such stories 


from our readers, but warning is here given 
in advance that if the fishing yarns get 
“too raw” we will slap on the brakes with 
a strenuosity that will make even the im- 
mortal Teddy sit up and listen.—Editor. 


The Colorado Mountain Club 


The Colorado Mourtain Club is an organ- 
ization founded last April in Denver for the 
purpose of climbing and exploring the va- 
rious mountain heights in this state. The 
club proposes to organize a series of one- 
day walks to points of interest, with one 


The Treatment of 


How to Tell the Venomous Snakes.—They 
have a “pit” back of the nostril, the pupil 
of the eye is elliptical instead of round, the 
jaw is large, nead triangular, neck small and 
body thick. 

Symptoms of Snake Poisoning. — The 
wound becomes at once inflamed, with 
stinging pain, heat, redness and swelling. 
The skin becomes discolored black and blue 
like a bruise. The heart beats faster and 
breathing quicker, and as the poison gets 
into the system it depresses and slows the 
heart and breathing, the face becomes dusky 
with anxious expression, sweating begins 
and dizziness occurs. Usually nausea and 
vomiting is present. Only about half the 
people bitten get the symptoms of depres- 
sion, the treatment of which is outlined be 
low. Only twelve out of every hundred per- 
sons bitten die from the venom. 

Treatment to Prevent the Absorption of 
the Poison.—(1) Sit down and quietly tie 2 
handkerchief about the bitten limb above 
the wound; insert a small stick in the 
loop and twist tight to stop the circulation, 
thus keeping the poison out of the rest of 
the body. Release the binder occasionally 
for a few seconds to let the circulation start 
up, for it must not be permanently cut off 
or the limb would die. Besides, the system 
will take care of a little of the poison at a 
time. 

(2) With lance make two cuts crossin;; 
each other (X) and deeper than the snake 
bite. This free bleeding will wash much 
of the venom away, but must be done with- 
in a few minutes after getting the bite. 


longer, severer trip at the end of each sum- 
mer. The club will build trails and shelter 
houses on the more interesting peaks. The 
objects of the new club are most worthy. 
Full information may be had by addressing 
406 McPhee Building, Denver. 


Rattlesnake Bite 


(3) Squeeze or suck up the blood (spitting 
it out) and bathe the wound in clean water. 

To Destroy or Neutralize the Poison.—(4) 
Cauterize the wound by putting the silver 
caustic in for a few seconds. (A hot brand 
from the fire will do). This is painful but 
necessary. 

Treat the Symptoms of Imminent Danger. 
—If symptoms of depression exist (dizzi- 
ness) you should use strychnine, which is 
regarded as nearly a specific. 

(5) Inject every 30 minutes a tablet of 
Strychnine Sulphate grain 1/30, continuing 
until the medicine causes slight convulsions. 

To prepare the hypodermic syringe, draw 
through the nozzle the barrel full of boiled 
water. Unscrew the nozzle and drop in a 
strychnine tablet, replace the nozzle an‘4 
screw on a needle. Pointing the needle up- 
ward, press the piston gently, so as to expel 
the air. Now pinch up a fold of the skin 
on the leg (not necessarily near the bite) 
insert the needle at an angle of 10 degrees 
and push the piston gently home; withdraw 
the needle, unscrew it from syringe, clean 
and pack away. 

(6) Dress the wound with cotton which 
has been boiled. 

(Alcohol in any form, potassium perman- 
ganate or ammonia have been found to do 
no immediate good in the treatment of 
snake bite). 

Outfit Needed.—Hypodermic syringe and 
needle, lance, strychnine tablets, cotton and 
silver caustic. 


CLAUDE P. FORDYCE; M.D. 
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Tanning Methods 


By Claude P. Fordyce. 


For the ranch or camp leather articles 
find many uses. In localities remote from 
settlement the preparation of the raw mate 
rial or green hides into the finished leath- 
ers is an interesting and profitable piece 
of handicraft. Of the methods used the 
simplest and those requiring the fewest 
number of ingredients only will be con- 
sidered. 

The dried skins of animals do not tend 
to putrify as they do in the fresh state 
They, however, are stiff and brittle because 
their fibers are glued together. In the pro- 
cess of tanning the tanning compound is in- 
corporated with the gelatin normally present 
in a hide, so that the fibers are prevented 
from adhering, producing a pliable leather 
which withstands ordinary atmospheric 
changes. We now no longer have a stiff, 
horny mass, but an opaque tissue which is 
insoluble in water and distinctly fibrous 
and pliable. 

The skin of an ordinary animal consists 
of three layers—the outer, or epidermis; 
middle, or dermis, and the inner,-or fatty 
layer. The cuticle being the layer made 
into leather, the other two layers are re- 
moved in the case of the hairless finished 
product or the outer layer with hair is re- 
tained, in the case of fur. 

The simplest way of removing epidermis 
and fatty tissue is to suspend the hide in 
running water for from one to three days 
or in warm water for as many hours, when 
these layers will begin to decompose and 
are easily removed by means of a blunt 
knife, scraping the skin which has been 
stretched over a log. Don’t remove too 


much of the flesh, for it can be smoothed 
down later with sandpaper, but all fat must 
be removed. A salted hide must be well 
soaked to remove the salt and soften the 
fibers. 





The skin is treated to a 
solution, that it may be more easily perme- 
ated by the tanning liquor. To this end we 
will employ a plan which has been handed 
down from ancient times—the acid bath. 
Steep wheat bran or other grain waste in 
water, add sour dough and allow the result- 
ing fermentation to go on at a temperature 
as hot as the hand will bear. Allow to coo! 
and keep the hides in it until they swell up. 

In the preparation of furs for the tannage 
solution the outer, or epidermis side, is re- 
tained and the fleshy side scraped. It is 
not soaked so long as to loosen the outer 
and inner tissue layers, but long enough to 
put the middle, or dermis layer, in a well- 
softened condition. Now squeeze out the 
surplus water and the skin is ready for 
tanning. 

If a skin cannot be at once tanned it 
should be well salted or else dried before 
putrefaction The fresh ones are 
the easiest to handle. 

The tanning liquor and the time required 
to make the finished leather varies with 
the kind of leather we 
Three chief methods are used: 

First—By the use of tannin barks or ex 
tracts, producing a hard leather. 

Second—tTreating with oils, making a soft 
leather. 

Third—The use of using (a) 
alum and salt to taw the hide and (b) chro 
mium salts to make a tough, pliable and in- 


now 


swelling 


sets in. 


wish to produce. 


minerals 


soluble leather. 

I am omitting the Indian method of tan- 
ing deer and buffalo skins, using the brains 
of the animals, because of the present diffi 
culty in securing the green hides and the 
arduous labor required in using the method. 
Cowhide and the skins of the smaller ani- 
mals will be those mostly tanned, and the 
more modern methods have superseded 
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those which were so much used in days 
gone by in the “late lamented Wild West.” 


1—OAK TAN SOLE LEATHER. 


This method is introduced to you more 
as a matter of interest than of practical ap- 
plication, because few readers will care to 
spend the great length of time required to 
properly do the oak tan. The swollen hides 
(see method above) are placed in pits, be- 
each being placed pulverized oak 
bark, walnut bark or the young dried shoots 
of the sumac. Water is now run in until 
the hides are immersed, and as the liquor is 
slowly absorbed new bark and more water 
is added, the process requiring even so 
much as two years or more, but for this 
very reason the product is excellent. Pro- 
fessional tanners employ shorter methods 
by concentrating the tan liquors and forcing 
it into the hides under pressure. 

Whether the is well saturated or 
tanned may be judged by the appearance in 
treatment with dilute 
acetic acid or vinegar, when if it swells up 
internally it shows that the conversion into 
leather is incomplete. 


tween 


hide 


cross-section or by 


2.—OIL TAN OR WASH LEATHER. 


Sheep and calf skins are best tanned in 
this way. The hide is freed from hair and 
fat and then swollen as described above. 
They are then rubbed with oil until no 
will be taken up, shaken out and 
hung up for one-half hour to partially dry, 
then again oiled. Fish oil or any animal oi! 
Prepare fish oil by cutting fat 
fish into small pieces, place in a receptacle 
in the sun and the oil will melt out. For 
preserving tne oil you may add a few drops 
of carbolic acid. The oil tan is more than 
a mechanical process, for a chemical change 
takes place, accompanied by a definite mus- 
tard-like odor. 


more 


is best. 


When well oiled pile the skins in heaps 
in a place of moderate temperature or keep 
in a closed box. A heating hereby results, 
owing to the chemical change which gradu- 
ally turns the color to a yellow; this indi- 
cates the completion of the tannage. Wash 
the leather with soapy water or water Ssart- 
urated with wood ashes to remove the sur- 
plus fat. This comes away in the form of 
an emulsion, which is really a soap. In 


place of the soap or ashes you can merely 
throw into hot water and then hang up to 
dry. Dry in the shade or in a dense smoke, 
being careful not to overheat. 

The fibers are enveloped in fatty matter 
so they will not adhere, and even hot water 
will not affect a dissolution. Hence it is 
called ‘wash leather.” 


3a.—THE TAWING OF LEATHER. 


In this method no unalterable chemical 
union between the fibers and the tawing 
compound takes place, hence this is not a 
true leather. It resembles leather, but is 
really essentially different from it by the 
action of the alum and salt which can again 
be separated from the gelatinous fibers by 
treatment with water. 

The skin is prepared as for tanning. Mix 
up also the following: 

Pulverized alum, 1% pound. 

Common salt, 1 pound. 

Saltpeter, % pound. 

Bran or sawdust, twice the bulk of the 
above. 

Lay the skin flat, with the flesh side up, 
and sprinkle evenly over the skin a portion 
of the tawing compound. Fold the skin side 
over to the middle where they will meet, 
then roll from the head end until you roll 
tight. Put in a cool place for a week, keep- 
ing damp. Then scrape off the tawing com- 
pound, apply another coating, roll up and 
leave another week. Now scrape off and 
pull back and forth over a scantling for a 
little while on each of the first three days 
Now comb out the fur or wool and you have 
a nice robe or rug. 


3b.—CHROME TAN. 

The modern shoe and other upper leath- 
ers are of this tan and should you desire 
a leather unusually resistant to water and 
wear, it will pay you to invest in the chem- 
icals. Cowhide is best, and so treated it 
will not shrink or stretch. 

The process depends upon the power of 
the chromium salts to form an insoluble 
compound with the gelatinous fibers of the 
hide and the combination is more stable 
than the tannin combination and it yields 
less to a boiling water test of the lighter 
tans. 

Any druggist can furnish the ingredients, 
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and you simply mix up the stock solution 
and then dilute as needed. The liquor when 
mixed and diluted may be put into a barrel 
and used repeatedly. 


CHROME ALUM STOCK SOLUTION. 


Chrome alum crystals, 5 pounds. 

Sodium carbonate crystals, 1 pound. 

Copperas crystals, 1% ounce. 

Common salt, 1 pound. 

Water 1% gallons. 

The above articles are mixed as follows: 
Enough water is taken to dissolve the 
chrome alum. Now while slowly stirring, 
add the sodium carbonate and allow to 
stand for a day and a night. Then dissolve 
the copperas in a half a pint of water and 
while stirring this add it to the chrome 
alum solution and follow by the addition of 
the salt. In twenty-four hours the stock 
mixture is ready to use. 

For tanning we use the proportion of one 
part of the stock solution to twenty parts 
of water, the hides being immersed and the 
jiquor renewed from time to time. This is 
a quick and a cheap ‘method and produces 
a very strong and waterproof leather. For 
a calfskin allow five hours to complete the 
process at a cost of about 1 cent. Heavier 
hides suitable for harness may be tanned in 
ten hours at a cost of about 25 cents. For 
average work the chrome method is best, 
whether the hair is removed or retained on 
the hide. The color will be a pale bluish- 
green. It will be tough and flexible and 
thoroughly resistant to wate If dyed this 
must be done before it drie:, as thereafter 
it cannot be wetted enough to take up a 
color as well. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEATHERS. 
WHANG LEATHER. 


This is the leather from which lacing is 
made and for it must be chosen the very 
toughest hides. The woodchuck or other 
hide you have selected is soaked until the 
hair slips. ‘Then rub into the flesh side a 
mixture of equal parts of salt and alum. 
Roll up and keep moist for two days and 
a night. Work and pull it until supple and 
dry. To make it more resistant to water 
heat it in the sun and rub into both sides 
paraffin. It is now ready to be cut into the 
lacing strips for repairing. 
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HARNESS LEATHER. 


A cow or horse hide is tanned by the light 
oak process or by the chrome method. It 
requires certain finishing in order to give it 
the proper softness, strength and color. Ap- 
ply a coating mixture of fish oil and tallow 
—equal parts—and color with lampblack. 
Warm before use and have the leather 
warmed in the sun. Smooth the outer or 
grained surface with a rounded boulder the 
size of your fist. 


RAWHIDE. 


Many uses of rawhide sugest themselves. 
For alforjas, trunks or packing boxes they 
are unexcelled, for they retain their shape 
and are very hard and wearproof. 

Rawhide is easily prepared by soaking a 
cow or horsehide in water until soft. If it 
is desired to remove the hair continue the 
soaking until the hair slips. Stretch tightly 
the softened skin over wooden boxes or 
other forms and lace the edges together 
with laces from the hide. Dry in the shade, 
using no preservative. The form is now 
removed and the dried skin will retain its 
shape if kept dry. To prevent a possible 
wetting and rotting in this untanned skin, 
set the shaped alforja, or whatever you have 
made, in the sun until it is quite warm. 
Then rub onto both sides paraffin. It is 
now water repellant and retains its stiff- 
ness. 

Sometimes it is desired to render rawhide 
not only moisture-proof but soft as well. In 
this case we take the dried hide and rub 
into it a mixture of fish oil and tallow— 
equal parts—working the hide soft between 
the hands. 





COLORING OF LEATHERS. 


Leather must be colored when wet and 
soft and before any oiling is done. 

Black.—Apply logwood dissolved in water, 
and allow the skin to dry. ‘then copperas 
water is put on until a deep black is pro- 
duced. Complete such oiling, tanning or 
sandpapering as is necessary. 

Buff or Dark Brown.—Mix to a thin paste 
in water equal parts of unslaked lime and 
litharge, and apply to the leather with a 
brush. Two coats will give a light buff or 
buckskin color which every additional coat 
will deepen until a dark brown is secured. 
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ETTING A TRAP FOR THE COYOTE. 


Incidents in the Life of a Trapper—Montana 














AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE TRAPPER. 
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Protection of Our Fur-Bearing Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I feel inclined to 
offer a criticism or two on some articles 
offered in the April number of Outdoor Life. 
J. J. Hall’s article on “The Nationalizing of 
Our Game Laws” struck me as being one of 
the best things I have ever read, only it 
must include our fur-bearers. That leads 
to a criticism of A. D. Nash’s in the part of 
his article advocating a high bounty on fox, 
badger and skunk. To my mind this is 12 
mistake made only too often by sportsmen, 
for it tends to raise the ire of the average 
rural hunter who gets many a good day’s 
sport and many a dollar that could find 
its way into his section in no other way 
than in-pursuit of these and other like ani- 
mals. 

The sportsman who, for the protection of 
his quail, partridge, etc., is constantly ad- 
vocating bounties on mink, fox, ’coon and 
skunk must take a big share of the blame 
for the fact that our game laws are looked 
upon as class legislation in more sections 
than one and making a game warden who 
tries to do his duty almost an outcast. 

If the sportsman who hunts for pleasure 
would combine with the fur men in putting 
through some real and practical laws for 
the protection of our outdoor life, much 
good could be done. The raw fur interests 
are awakening to the fact that something 
has to be done for the protection of their 
business interests, and if more don’t soon 
bestir themselves they are going to awaken 
with a shock in the very near future. Our 


otter, beaver, marten and fisher are rapidly 
following in the footsteps of the buffalo. 
Fox, ’coon, mink and muskrat are suffering 
almos'! as badly, while opossum and skunk 
are by no means holding their own. 

And when one stops to think of the mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of people in- 





terested in the existence of these animals, 
one cannot but imagine that there will soon 
be something done for their real protection. 
And it must come soou—yes, much sooner 
than the fur men of our large centers real- 
ize. Bounties on wolf, weasel and the cat 
tribe are very necessary and can hardly be 
made too high. Sportsmen of Michigan have 
to thoroughly awaken to their wolf question 
or her fame as a deer hunting state must 
suffer severely. I spend six months in the 
year in the woods of the upper peninsula 
and am as well posted as personal experi- 
ence and inquiries from trappers and land 
lookers can post one. If there is any better 
source for information on the conditions in 
our game country I have yet to find it. 
The tale of a pack of from thirty-seven to 
forty-one wolves that crossed Whitefish Bay 
on the ice, which are the highest and lowest 
figures I got from several different and, | 
think, reliable sources, came to mc from too 
many to be doubted. 

Two reliable trappers who have wolf traps 
scattered on almost a fifty-mile line, told 
me of counting 128 dead deer on one small 
stream—many of them simply pulled down 
and left to rot. Last fall my partner and 
I collected bounties on four wolves caught 
in Luce County in three weeks on a line of 
but seven traps. Settlers who had never 
actually seen a wolf in years of residence 
were reporting seeing them continually. 

This winter there have been two news- 
paper reports of people being killed by them 
in Upper Michigan. I am enclosing you one 
of them herewith: 

“The partly devoured bodies of a hunter 
and his two dogs were found near Eagle 
Grove, Mich., recently. There were evi- 
dences of a terrible struggle, and nearby 
were the bodies of four wolves.” 

Michigan. H. W. AGNEW. 
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Gas Pressures and Pressure Guns 
By Charles Newton. 


In an article in the August issue of this 
magazine Mr. Crossman takes the writer to 
task for believing the statements of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., in prefer- 
ence to those of Mr. Crossman, concerning 
the pressures developed by cartridges of 
their manufacture. He throws so much and 
such lurid light upon the subject of ballist- 
ics in géneral that a reply might call forth 
even more light. hence the temptation. We 
will consider the two subjects in the inverse 
order of their statement, dealing first with 
his pressure gun then with his gas pressure. 

Mr. Crossman describes at length the 
pressure-taking apparatus of his choice, It 
is not a pressure gun at all, being merely 
a method of measuring the backward thrust 
of the cartridge head upon the locking 
mechanism; a very important element in de- 
signing powerful double barrel rifles, but 
wholly unnecessary when dealing with our 
strongly locked American rifle actions. By 
its use one may be somewhat assisted in 
guessing at the pressures obtained, but 
nothing approaching accuracy can be had, 
owing to the fact that the compression of 
the coppers used involves two other unde- 
termined and undeterminable elements, viz., 
the amount of drag of the cartridge case 
upon the walls of the chamber (which Mr. 
Crossman states as amounting to fifteen per 
cent. of the total thrust—Outdoor Life for 
May, 1912, p. 449) and the possible compres- 
sion of the head of the cartridge case itself. 
It is conceded in the English “Textbook of 
Small Arms,” quoted by Mr. Crossman (page 
206 thereof) that “most continental nations 
use radial pressure gauges screwed into the 
barrel just in front of the base of the car- 
tridge,”’ which is the method in use in this 
country, both in our ammunition factories 
and by our ordnance department. The same 
textbook also says that the radial pressure 
gauges give lower pressures than does his 
“oil case” method, yet he finds his method 
gives 1,500 pounds less pressure than ours 
for the Springfield cartridge. Therefore it 
seems that the “Conservative Isle” is the 
only spot on the civilized globe which is 
content to do without pressure guns and 
guess at their pressures. But this does not 
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make a pressure gun from an instrument 
not intended for, or adapted to, that pur- 
pose, however useful or reliable it may be 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 
He says that “it is one of the oldest forms 
of pressure-taking apparatus extant.” Evi- 
dently age is a greater recommendation in 
a pressure gun than in a rifle action, judg- 
ing from his frequent and unfavorable ref- 
erences to the age of the latter. Likewise 
it is more easily jockeyed, since the fric- 
tion of the shell on the sides of the cham- 
ber is always a factor in the results ob- 
tained, as above noted, and the failure to 
properly or uniformly oil the cartridge case 
would easily make a difference in recorded 
results of 7,500 pounds per square inch in 
a cartridge giving 50,000 pounds pressure. 
With the side piston system, in universal 
use in this country, this could not be done. 

Further, Mr. Crossman, in computing the 
backward thrust on the bolt, from which, 
in turn, the pressure is computed, based his 
computations upon the outside diameter of 
the shell (Outdoor Life for May, 1912, p. 
444). Any mechanical engineer wiil tell him 
that the area of cross-section of the inside 
of the shell is the proper factor for use in 
computing the pressure. The power of a 
gas engine depends upon the diameter of 
the bore of the cylinder, not of the outside 
or the water jacket. Computing from the 
outside diameter of the shell, as Mr. Cross: 
man did, gives a much greater area of pres- 
sure to obtain a given amount of compres: 
sion, hence would indicate the pressures, 
much lower than they really were. Whether 
he knew no better than to compute from 
the outside, or whether his statement is 
another “trap,” we do not attempt to say, 
and it is immaterial. The net result is the 
same, viz., error. 

Mr. Thomas’ letter is submitted as evi- 
dence. He states figures which the .35 and 
.405 cartridges should not exceed. He does 
not state what they produce, or what they 
do not exceed. Anyone thinking that a car- 
tridge company is going to advertise that 
their product,-produces high pressures is 
verdant indeed. This company has quite a 
complete plant. The writer has many times 


























sent cartridges, made up in standard shells 
to them for test as to pressures, and they 
have always very courteously done so and 
reported to him the exact pressures devel- 
oped. Therefore the fact that the pressures 
were not given by Mr. Thomas speaks for 
itself. If any further doubt of this policy 
exists, just write the Winchester people and 
ask them, and see if you get what you want, 
or a courteous sidestep. Three years ago 
they gave out the information quoted in my 
article in the July issue. What reason is 
there to question its accuracy? They had, 
and still have, every reason to underesti- 
mate rather than overestimate, these pres 
sures. And they have pressure guns, and 
know. 

Touching the model 1903 Springfield car- 
tridge and its pressures, as stated in the 
Winchester letter mentioned, it offers a 
chance for a play upon words, but our 
brother did not strike the right key. We 
have a “model 1903 Springfield” rifle. We 
have a cartridge for it. Of that cartridge 
the “hand book” referred to says: “The 
powder pressure in the chamber of this rifle 
is about 51,000 pounds per square inch.” 
(1911 edition, page 57). The cartridge tech- 
nichally known as the ‘model 1903” gave 
2,300 foot-seconds velocity, not 2,200,as Mr. 
crossman states; later it was reduced to 
2,200, the pressure being reduced at the 
same time, and this later cartridge was 
known as the model 1904. The handbook 
describing the model 1903 cartridge is re- 
spectfully commended to Mr. Crossman’s 
consideration, before he attempts to split 
hairs again. 

Therefore we have, as bearing upon the 
actual pressures developed by the cartridges 
in question, the word of the Winchester 
company backed by their pressure gun 
tests, on the one hand, and the word of Mr. 
Crossman, said to be based upon a system 
which is rejected by every progressive na- 
tion, and, as shown, deservedly so, coupled 
with a computation based upon the outside 
diameter of the shell instead of the inside 
diameter, on the other. As to honesty, in- 
tegrity and fairness, the Winchester com- 
pany needs no introduction to the Ameri- 
can sportsmen. Mr. Crossman deserves 
somewhat of an introduction, that all may 
determine the weight to be accorded to his 
statements. 

To the best of the writer’s informatior, 
Mr. Crossman’s initial bow to the public 
in the role of encyclopedia of ballistic 
information and scourge of the heretic, was 
in Outdoor Life for February, 1908, pages 
201-2, where he stated that Mr. Linkletter 
had recommended for use in a revolver a 
certain load. Mr. Linkletter did not give 
this load as being for a revolver; but, on 
the contrary, actually said that this load 
was “a much more powerful and paralyzing 
load than can be safely used in a revolver,” 
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Winchester 
single shot rifle, but thought the model 1892 
Winchester was sufficiently strong to use i* 


stated that he used it in a 


(Outdoor Life for January, 1908, page 69). 
This effort was accompanied, as was but 
fitting, by the gratuitous iniormation that 
the charge for the Krag rifle was 40 to 45 
grains W. A. powder (Outdoor Life for 
Feb., 1908, p. 198). 

Having gotten off to such a good start, 
we soon i:nd him in the National Sports- 
man for August, 1908, p. 253, in apparent 
seriousness, stating that a friend of his had 
killed antelope, making more hits than 
misses, at all ranges up to 1,500 yards. 
That he was serious is shown by his state- 
ment in the December, 1908, issue of that 
magazine, page 874, where he chides an- 
other contributor for alleged sneering at the 
proposition, and offers to have his friend 
bet $500 that he can turn the trick: also 
in the March, 1909, issue, pp. 424-5, where 
he again asserts how easily it is done. De 
spite the fact that even with the New 
Springfield rifle the bullet drops 17 feet in 
passing from the 1,400 yard range to the 
1,500 yard, or one foot of drop for each 
17144 feet of forward movement, he says to 
his pupil: “Again, the trouble that you 
conjure up of not being able to judge dis- 
tances is a mere begbear. With a tele- 
scopic sight, having the vertical hair gradu 
ated and knowing your rifle, you would have 
very little trouble in estimating distances” 
(p. 425). And when this distance must be 
estimated to within nine feet at a range of 
almost a mile, and when the mean absolute 
deviation of the Springfield bullet at this 
range is 24.8 inches, or a group over 49 
inches in diameter. Surely if there was 
ever an expert on gas pressure it is he, 
whether these statements were made 
through ignorance or design. But while this 
yarn looked like the limit, it was not. 

Away back in 1908, General Drain, edi- 
tor of Arms and the Man, had Captain Ca- 
sey make a test of the telescope sight de- 
signed for the army, at a range of a mile. 
The General assisted the Captain and pub- 
lished an account of the test in the October 
8, 1908, issue of his paper. He did notstate 
what score was made, and did not mention 
the bullseye having been hit at all; in fact 
it was not even mentioned in the article. 
Neither General Drain nor Captain Casey 
knew it had been hit at all, if it was. Cap- 
tain Casey, in a private letter, said all he 
knew of the score made was that all the 
bullets struck near enough the target so 
that it was pulled after each shot. But 
those who doubted the antelope story must 
be convinced, so this is what emanated 
from the Crossman typewriter as having 
been gleaned from that article: “Not a 
shot missed the target and most of them 
kept in the three foot bullseye, although 
he had to grope for the target the first shot 
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or two” (National Sportsman for March, 
1909, page 424). Having gotten away with 
this thriller, apparently it seemed a shame 
to spoil a good story in the telling, and as 
bullseyes at a mile range are easy—on a 
typewriter—he repeats the stunt for the 
edification of the readers of Outer’s Book 
with decidedly better results. This is the 
way it looks in the June, 1910, issue of that 
magazine, page 606: 

“Casey laid down at an unknown distance 
from a regular government ‘C’ target, 
12 feet long by 6 high, with 3-foot bullseye, 
dropped his first shot so close to the target 
that it ricochetted into the ‘3’ ring below 
the bull; planted his next one directly into 
the ‘4’ ring and then shot eighteen straight 
bulls at a distance of what he afterward 
learned was a mire.” Isn’t that going some? 
Is he not an expert on gas pressure? But 
why, oh why, while he was at it, did he let 
that ricochet and that ‘4’ escape? Possibly 
in order to have another chance at improv- 
ing the record. Quien sabe? A man who 
knows nothing of rifles and rifle shooting 
might be victimized by some friend of wag- 
gish propensities and a knowledge of the 
other’s ignorance, into publishing in good 
faith such a hoax as the antelope story: 
but it is difficult to see how anyone cou!d 
extract either the first effort or the revised 
version from the plain statements of the ar- 
ticle in Arms and The Man, which Mr. 
Crossman expressly points out as his source 
of information. And when he can discover 
such marvelous and likewise impossible 
marksmanship in an ordinary newspaper 
article, and improve it materially every 
time he tells it, what could he not do with 
a pressure gun, the results registered by 
which depend largely upon the amount of 
oil on the cartridge case. A careful pe- 
rusal of that article is earnestly recom- 
mended for those who have any doubts as 
to the veracity of Mr. Crossman. 


After Brother Crossman had well started 
upon his mission of enlightening the world 
regarding bolt action rifles he published in 
Outer’s Book the statement that Mr. Stev- 
enson, of Pasadena, California, had told him 
of an 1886 model Winchester blowing open 
at the breech and injuring an Eskimo (issue 
of Oct., 1909, p. 396). He did not claim that 
Stevenson said it was an 1886 model; all 
the latter said was that it was a lever gun. 
Crossman furnished the information that it 
was the 1886 model. In the January, 1910, 
issue of that magazine, page 60, under the 
appropriate title of “For Truth’s Sake,” Mr. 
Stevenson absolutely denied having made 
such a statement, saying that he stated that 
the rifle which gave way was a .44-40, model 
1873. 

While still intent upon the aforesaid mis- 
sion, and still exercising his benevolent pur- 
pose through the columns of Outer’s Book, 
Mr. Crossman states (Oct., 1909, issue, p. 


394), that he has used the Remington-Lee 
high-power rifle for years; that he has also 
used the Lee-Speed rifle of the British army. 
Based upon this personal knowledge he 
states (page 393) that the action of the 
Remington-Lee is practically the same as 
that of the British army rifle, and bases 
a long argument against the former upon 
the defects of the latter. Those familiar 
with both actions need no further evidence 
of Mr. Crossman’s ability, but for the bene- 
fit of those not familiar with both we state 
that the only points of similarity are in 
that both use the Lee type of detachable 
magazine and both have a bolt handle. The 
defect in the British rifle was in that it 
locked the bolt only at the back end, the 
bolt head not rotating at all. This made it 
weak. The Remington-Lee high - power 
bolt rotated its whole length, had locking 
lugs of the same type as the Mauser at the 
front end, and an extra pair of locking lugs 
at the rear, making it the strongest and 
safest bolt action made, either then or now. 
Mr. Crossman may have been mistaken, or 
something, about having used both rifles 
He was certainly badly mistaken as to their 
being practically the same action. The 
charitable may figure out how he could 
have been innocently mistaken; a good va- 
cation job. But he certainly made the state- 
ments, and as certainly the latter state- 
ment was not true. It is not the writer’s 
duty to judge; he merely submits the evi- 
dence, with the observation that the same 
degree of accuracy here found, when de- 
voted to reading results from a _ pressure 
gun, may easily produce any result desired. 

While this campaign of education was 
still under way, and in the same magazine 
Mr. Crossman felt impelled to explain all 
about trajectories. He did this thoroughly 
and well. On page 163 of the August, 1909, 
issue, he imparts the following valuable in- 
formation: “A _ bullet, therefore, traveling 
at the uniform speed of 2,000 feet per sec- 
ond away from a rifle held perfectly hori- 
zontal four feet from the ground, would 
strike the ground one quarter second later 
—or 500 feet away. If the rifle was fired 
at a deer 600 feet away and the bullet trav- 
eled the entire distance at this high speed, 
it would strike the ground 100 feet short of 
the animal.” This was something of a shock 
to those who knew that the trajectory of a 
.30-30 bullet, starting with the prescribed ve- 
locity but losing it quite rapidly, was less 
than six inches when shooting at 200 yards. 
Apparently the fellow who told him that a 
bullet fell 16 feet in a second neglected to 
tell him that its fall was not uniform, but 
accelerated. This neglect caused our 
brother to assume that if it fell 16 feet in 
1 second it would fall 4 feet in 4% second, 
instead of the 1 foot which it actually falls. 
Hence the busting up of the trajectory ta- 
bles. But his explanation of this illumi- 
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nating exposé of the mysteries of gravity 
is well worthy of its author. On pages 413 
and 414 of the October, 1909, issue of that 
magazine he explains that the article was 
written for the “non-expert”’; that it was 
“written purposely for the man who does 
not give a tinker’s dash whether a bullet 
falls 4 feet or 4 rods in %4 second, as long 
as he gets a rifle that will do the work for 
which he wants it.” And he certainly did 
illuminate that man’s pathway concerning 
what kind of a gun to buy. 

Our friend is at his best when describing 
the Ross rifle. His first attempt was in 
Outer’s Book for March, April and May, 
1910. In emphasizing the speed obtained he 
states the ‘ength of the bolt and says: 
“This results in a very short throw of the 
bolt, one of the things that go to make up 
the wonderful speed of the arm” (March, 
1910, issue, p. 270). “The Ross bolt moves 
but a short distance, as compared with oth- 
er rifles of this breed.” (Id. p. 271). Yet, 
in describing the powerful extraction of the 
arm, he attributes it to “the power gained 
by the long movement of the bolt, while 
the locking lugs are turning out of their 
seats” (April, 1910, issue, p. 379). Then he 
explains (March, 1910, issue, p. 270), that 
“in opening the bolt, the bolt handle with 
the cylindrical portion moves backward a 
full inch while the locking lugs are being 
turned out of their seats. . As the bolt 
moves back 1 inch, the cartridge is started 
back about 1-32 inch from the backward 
motion of the locking lugs.” So we have 
here 31-32 inch of lost motion in withdraw- 
ing the cartridge from the chamber and we 
still need room to throw it out. It is 3% 
inches long’ (May, 1910; issue, p. 494). In 
the March number, p. 271, he states that 
“the opening between the head of the open 
bolt and the receiver is on the Ross but 4 
inches.” Assuming that the receiver does 
not project at al! back of the chamber head, 
we have the 4 inches opening and the 31-32 
inch lost motion, or 4 31-32 inches which 
the bolt handle and body must travel, and 
it is the handle which is grasped and which 
determines the “throw of the bolt,” said 
to be so “very short.” That of the New 
Springfield is 454 inches. But this is but 
another sample of the information which 
our friend is constantly handing out. 

We all know the alternative to the propo- 
sition that figures will not lie. In Arms 
and The Man for December 23, 1909, p. 240, 
Mr. Crossman states that the stock of the 
Remington-lLee rifle measures but 1-16 inch 
less in thickness opposite the magazine than 
his Sauer-Mauser, and 1-8 inch less than the 
Springfield. He then states that the Mau- 
ser has a good thickness of stock opposite 
the magazine, while the Lee is “thin and 
weak” at that point. This must be account- 
ed for by the width of the mortise cut for 
the magazine, yet in fact the Lee magazine 
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requires, and has, because of the cartridges 
being carried in a single vertical column, 
a mortise but 11-16 incn wide, while the 
Sauer-Mauser magazine, owing to its double 
column construction, requires, and has, a 
mortise 1 1-16 inches wide. . Figure it out 
for yourself, and reflect that this is the 
man who opposes his word against the 
statements of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. If you are still in doubt, 
let us look again into the pages of Arms 
and The Man. 


It should be easy for one to quote from 
a book at hand, correctly, barring typo- 
graphical errors, which usually show on the 
surface. Likewise it is very foolish, as 
well as very nervy, to absolutely and de- 
liberately fake a quotation as being from as 
common a work as our ordnance office re- 
ports. Yet in Arms and The Man for April 
20, 1911, page 58, we find, under the Cross- 
man signature and purporting to be a quo- 
tation from an ordnance office report the 
following paragraph, here placed in paren- 
theses to preserve the original punctuation: 

(For example of the latter clause, “FEx- 
tractor failed to extract 21 shells, firing pin 
forced to rear and hammer half-cocked 
when cartridge giving 70,000 pounds was 
fired. Five hundred rounds took 60 minutes 
instead of the prescribed thirty. Defective 
cartridge bent extractor slightly upward, 
ejector was bent and forced into its seat 
so it failed to eject shells.’’) 

The above paragraph is quoted verbatim, 
punctuation and all. It was faked, pure and 
simple, from whole cloth, as no such para- 
graph can be found in the report. In the 
May 4th issue of that paper, on page 106, 
the writer offered Mr. Crossman, not a bet, 
but a bonus, of $100, if he could produce 
the original text of that alleged quotation. 
This offer has been met with the same dig- 
nified silence as has criticism upon many 
another of the above mentioned matters. 
And if there be anyone who feels that Mr 
Crossman either can or does speak the truth 
the offer is here repeated. If anyone can 
produce the original of that alleged quota- 
tion, taken from any ordnance office report, 
typographical errors to be disregarded, the 
writer will forthwith forward to him or her 
a New York draft for $100. Unless that al- 
leged quotation was a deliberate fake per- 
petrated by Crossman, here is a chance to 
make some easy money. If it was a delib 
erate fake, pardon us for declining to accept 
any statement of his as in any way estab- 
lishing any fact. 

The offer of $100 was insufficient a year 
ago last May to rouse in the gentleman any 
interest in defending his statement. He has 
now developed a sensitiveness upon the 
question of his veracity. 

If the above somewhat plain language 
should, perchance, puncture the case-hard- 
ening, and he be led to reply that the al- 
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leged quotation was pieced together from 
different statements scattered through the 
reports, but that it represented the spirit 
of the report fairly, this will be shown to 
be false by reference to the report itself, 
which found the rifle in question amply 
strong and amply safe, it saying of the tests 
with defective cartridges and excessive 
pressures, that “the arm withstood these 
tests very satisfactorily. The enlargements 
of the chamber and of the head space by 
the excessive powder pressure were very 
slight.” And of the endurance test it said, 
“the arm worked well in this test” (report 
of chief of ordnance for 1899, pages 151 to 
159). Therefore, in view of the fact that 
the faked quotation was submitted as proof 
that the action in question was dangerous, 
which charge appeared in the two lines 
preceding the alleged quotation, it would be 
interesting to know by what process of rea- 
soning, and what kind of charity, we can 
escape the conclusion that the publishjng of 
the alleged quotation was a deliberate fake 
and falsehood. And the perpetrator is the 
same person who wishes to have his word 
accepted by people who know his history. 

But too much space has already been con- 
sumed in painting the lily. That the writer 
is not the only person who appreciates those 
peculiar talents is evidenced by the fact, as 
made public by Mr. Crossman himself, that 
one of our leading sporting magazines de- 
clined to publish his articles “on account of 
their inaccuracies” as it was expressed 
(Arms and The Man for Feb. 8, 1912, p. 399). 
When a man has become so notorious for 
the falsehoods found in his articles that a 
leading magazine dealing with the very sub- 
jects which Mr. Crossman writes about, will 
bar his communications from its columns, 
then by whatever name the spade may be 
called, it indicates that there is much more 
ground for questioning his veracity than 
mere personal dislike or disagreement. In 
his article in the August issue Mr. Cross- 
man complains of “insinuations of untruth- 
fulness.” We trust we have avoided this 
charge this time. 

In his article in the August issue Mr. 
Crossman offers to bet $50 ‘that the pres- 
sures of the .35 Winchester center fire car- 
tridge and of the Springfield were taken 
precisely as stated, and that they are cor- 
rect so far as the oil case system goes.” Clev- 
erly worded, meaning only that they were 
taken by his antediluvian system and as 
correct as it will ordinarily give them. He 
does not offer to bet that his figures are cor- 
rect. Why bet $50 when he can get $100 
merely by producing a book, and can at the 
same time show that he is not guilty of a 
deliberate falsehood through faking a quo- 
tation? Some men, I might say all men, 
would resent such a charge and welcome 
the opportunity of disproving it. He has 
rested quietly under it for over a year, with 


a substantial financial reward offered him 
if he will but produce the book. 

Mr. Crossman complains that his dignity 
was infringed in that he was addressed by 
a nickname. Guilty. The nickname was 
“Eddie.” There was no disgrace attached 
to the name “Eddie” as far as we know, be- 
fore it was associated with him, and we 
hardly think he can complain of what he 
personally has done to it, but we will com- 
pare it with the language addressed by him 
to others. Taking his article in National 
Sportsman for March, 1909, as a sample, we 
extract the following, applied to other cor- 
respondents: 

“Any reference of this puerile, childish, 
idiotic style.” “He has shown unmistakably 
that he personally is of the smallest of cali- 
bers by the childish style of debate he has 
adopted.” “This amusing gentleman.” “Sauer- 
kraut eaters.” “It is about as foolish and 
crack-brained an _ explanation.” “If this 
Yankee would have some of the good old 
Maine moss curried off his spinal column 
and take a trip west.” “He is one of the 
Hottentot class howling his opinions on the- 
ology.” 

The above are but a few samples of their 
kind and all taken from a single article. 

Were the writer the only person who is 
skeptical as to the accuracy or the courtesy 
of Mr. Crossman’s communications there 
would be small excuse for imposing his 
personal views on the subject upon the pub- 
lic, but that he is not alone in his opinion 
would seem to appear in an article in Arms 
and Explosives, a leading English paper de- 
voted to firearms, it appearing in the issue 
of May, 1911, and from which the following 
extracts are made: 

“Mr. Edward Crossman contributed a long 
article to Arms and The Man of the 23rd 
of March last, in which his violence of lan- 
guage is only equaled by his inability to 
distinguish between fact and fiction. Why 
he should think it necessary to be so un- 
commonly rude to such firms as Eley Bros. 
and the Kings Norton Metal Company is 
not easy to grasp. He forgets that every 
member of the writing fraternity should en- 
deavor to be first a gentleman and then a 
journalist. . The Bisley records in 1908 
have not been repeated, and the why and 
the wherefore of the firs: success and the 
subsequent failure is a problem on the very 
edge of the most up-to-date ballistic. knowl- 
edge, and certainly one which will not be 
solved by the vaporings of an American 
journalist. . Altogether it is impossible 
to do otherwise than reprobate Mr. Cross- 
man’s attitude of smashing, slashing and 
abusing all kinds of people, in the glorifica- 
tion of the Ross rifle and specification. He 
may have written a sensational article, but 
he certainly has not given a fair review of 
the facts, nor apparently has he sincerely 
endeavored to do so. It is, for instance, a 
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highly improper proceeding to refer to the 
user of the rifle as having finally won the 
long range championship of England for 
1908, when, as a matter of fact, by one of 
the greatest tragedies of the rifle range, 
the whole of the prize money was returned 
and the scores were deleted from the official 
records. The prize was accordingly taken 
by the shooter next in order on the list, us- 
ing another rifle and cartridge, who was 
4 points behind with a total of 722. Surely 
a person who sets himself up as a historian 
should devote some attention to a circum- 
stance of this kind. Everyone, of course, 
knows that the odd 4-pound in the weight 
of the barrel, which resulted in disqualifi- 
cation, could hardly have accounted for the 
leap into fame of an unknown shooter, but 
the fact remains that the shooting was not 
conducted under the regulations of the com- 
petition, and it is open to anybody who cares 
to do so to argue that it was the 44-pound 
of barrel weight that won the prize, or, 
rather, did not win it, by the narrow margin 
of 4 points, and not any particular merit in 
the cartridge or rifle. Ballistic science is 
intricate enough in all conscience, and it 
has no need of exponents and advocates of 
the caliber of Mr. Crossman. His very rude- 
ness ought to condemn his arguments.” 

From the above we may infer that Mr. 
Crossman, in transmitting information 
touching matters across the water is no 
more accurate than in his dealings with 
matters here at home. The great mass of 
American sportsmen doubtless did not pay 
sufficient attention to reports of the Eng- 
lish matches, emanating from reputable 
sources, to discover the falsity of Mr. Cross- 
man’s announcement that the Ross rifle won 
the 1908 championship, hence in most quar- 
ters in the United States a fake of the kind 
shown up by the above article in Arms and 
Explosives is very easy to get away with; 
and evidently he improves every shining 
minute. 

In the foregoing the writer has not char- 
acterized Mr. Crossman himself; he has 
quoted Mr. Crossman’s writings, giving vol- 
ume and page where they may be found by 
those interested enough to care to verify 
them; and he has leit the passing of judg- 


“ment upon Mr. Crossman, personally, to the 


readers, whose prerogative it is. It is as 
easy to call a man a liar as it is to an- 
nounce that you have won out in a contro- 
versy, or a shooting match, or put the other 
fellow up a tree. No gentleman will do 
either. The writer has submitted proofs, 
based upon which the reader may pronounce 
Mr. Crossman the greatest expert in fire- 
arms, living or dead, the incarnation of 
truthfulness, and the most Chesterfieldian 
gentleman who ever pounded a typewriter— 
or, they may pronounce him something else. 

Concerning the antelope story, while rec- 
ognizing at a glance the absolute impossi- 
bility of such marksmanship, we may infer 
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that he was sincere in, believing it himself, 
but was absolute'y ignorant of the first 
principles of rifle shooting. The same is 
true as to his thrilling effort to explain how 
the bullet dropped 4 feet in 4 second. It 
may be and probably was absolute ignor- 
ance which caused him to make these 
statements, not sheer mendacity. 

As to his misstatement as to Mr. Link- 
letter’s revolver load, this may have been 
due to an inability to read English cor- 
rectly; rather than a desire to make a 
splash in a magazine article at the expense 
of the truth. 

His statements regarding Captain Casey’s 
shooting at a mile range may have been 
due to a similar inability to read the plain 
est print correctly, rather than an inability 
to tell the truth about anything. And the 
fact that he bettered the score decidedly at 
the second effort may have been due to the 
change of eyesight which accompanies ad- 
vancing age, and which may have taken 
place ‘between the dates of the two arti- 
cles, thus making the original report look 
better the last time. 

His story of the bursted rifle of Mr. Stev- 
enscon may have been due to an inability to 
hear, as well as read, straight. and his 
measurements of the rifle stocks may have 
been due to optical trouble. 

His report of the similarity of the Rem- 
ington-Lee H. P. and British rifle actions, 
based upon actual use, may have been due 
to defective eyesight, or some one may have 
palmed off upon him a Remington-Lee as a 
Lee-Enfield, or vice versa, and he have 
neglected to read the maker’s name on the 
barrel. 

His alleged quotations from the ordnance 
office reports may have been made in good 
faith; possibly it looked just like that to 
one suffering from sunstroke occurring on 
a typewriter range, and he may not have 
seen the offer of $100 reward, or did not 
need the money. 

And with one equipped with a reliable and 
long-suffering typewriter, and subject to 
such hallucinations, misunderstandings and 
impositions, how easy it must be for Sir 
Charles Ross, Bart., to make him think the 
Ross is the only rifle in the world and that 
Mannlicher stole the idea and exhibited a 
rifle of this kind to our ordnance board in 
1891 (Outer’s Book for April, 1910, p. 381). 

Therefore all these things, taken to- 
gether, do not show that our friend is guilty 
of deliberate, willful, reckless, persistent 
falsehood with sufficient conclusiveness to 
justify the writer in so characterizing him; 
but they do show enough to justify anyone 
and everyone in forming their own conclu- 
sions upon the subject. And they do show 
that a man who has perpetrated all these 
different hoaxes upon the public has no just 
ground to ask that his word be accepted 
upon any question whatsoever. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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A Practical Hunter Reviews Modern Hunting Rifles 
F. M. Bivin. 


We have heard so much comment from 
a very few riflemen on the new Ross .280 
that it would appear very, very strange 
why, if these rifles are the acme of perfec- 
tion, that more of them are not used. So 
far as I have been able to find out, not a 
single dealer in the state of Montana han- 
dles these rifles. One reason, which is ob- 
vious to anyone, is the extreme high cost of 
these guns and the ammunition which they 
use, costing $7.50 per hundred in Canada. 
What would be the cost of this ammunition 
by the time a sportsman had a couple of 
hundred shipped to him? What would he 
do if he ran short? Where could he go to 
any general merchandise store and procure 
same? 

Some of the gentlemen who write so 
glibly about these foreign products, espe- 
cially the high-priced articles, do not seem 
to understand that the average sportsman 
would be barred from taking a hunting trip 
at all if it were necessary to spend this 
amount of money (Ross rifle, $70; cart- 
ridges easily over 10 cents each) for his 
annual or semi-annual journey back to Na- 
ture. The cost of a rifle is a very little 
part of the cost of a big-game hunting trip, 
as taken by the average man. 

It is all right to talk about high-priced 
rifles, but it’s a great deal better to advise 
the man of small means to take along a 
rifle in keeping with his pocketbook. The 
sad fact that most of us are not financially 
able to spend so much money for one rifle 
seems to have been lost sight of in a maze 
of bewildering statistics on trajectory, pres- 
sures, foot pounds, penetration, great range 
and many other things too numerous to 
mention. 

It is very strange, to say the least, that 
these few enthusiasts, and they are very 
few, indeed, will even admit that an Amer- 
ican-made rifle “might kill:’ They have 
tried to teil us that game shooting is ‘actu- 
ally a common occurrence in their localities 
at 1,000 to 1,500 yards. We might swallow 
such “bait” if we had not seen many good 
marksmen try the stunt and so few succeed. 

Any practical hunter—not a typewriter 
artist with an imagination as long as a four 
dollar clothesline—knows that our Amer- 
Ican products are not the flimsy, harmless 
popguns as painted by a few of our so- 
called experts who persist in jumping’ from 
one make of rifle to another each time, 
making extravagant claims which he knows 
deep down in his heart are misleading and 
calculated to gull the prospective purchaser 
of a rifle through the magazine columns 
into buying a Ross rifle. I have nothing at 
all against the Ross rifle and no complaint 
against anybody purchasing one, but I know 
from experience that it is not the rifle 


painted in such vivid colors as “the best 
rifle in the world.” Before going further, 
I will say that I have tried the Ross product 
in .303 and .280. I did not find in either 
one a better killer at game ranges than 
two American firms put out—the Savage 
and Winchester. I did find it a long-range 
rifle. I also found that the .280’s killing 
power on game was not uniform, as are sevY- 
eral of our recognized American-made big- 
game rifles. Once it tore a hole two and 
a half inches across, and the next time 
went through the game like a needle. Is 
this the rifle painted in such glowing terms 
as the “dream?” As a matter of fact, the 
Ross is not as good a killer and not nearly 
so uniform as the previous “dream’—the 
8mm. Mauser. I mean by this, to be more 
explicit, the action of the bullet when strik- 
ing an animal. 

Great stress has been laid on chamber 
pressures. The claim was made that Man- 
ser actions and American lever actions 
would go ail to pieces if subjected to the 
pressure of the .280. Being sort of an ex- 
perimental genius, I made a chamber for 
the .280 cartridge, and after two or three 
weeks’ tinkering, got it to fit in the 8mm. 
German military Mauser carbine. After an- 
other week’s spare time taken up with fix- 
ing the firing pin so that it would explode 
the primer, I sallied forth to test this .280 
eartridge. I had read Brother Crossman’s 
pressure dope in reply to Mr. Newton’s ar- 
ticles, and I confess I really expected to 
see that old Mauser fly into a thousand 
pieces. So firm was I in this belief that I 
fixed the rifle on the side of a board and 
nailed it to a fence, got one hundred feet 
of binding twine and hitched to the trigger 
and then got the full length of the twine 
back of the Mauser and pulled the string. 
There were no flying pieces of Mauser scat- 
tered cver the landscape, as we would be- 
lieve by reading the writings of Mr. Cross- 
man. I tried it again and again with the 
same result. Not content with trying the 
Mauser in this manner I emptied the contents 
of one .280 Ross cartridge into a Winches- 
ter .59-110 high velocity cartridge and shot 
it off with absolutely no effect on the action 
of the .50-110. I repeated the latter several 
times, each time with the same result. I 
wish that Mr. Crossman would kindly note 
that the full charge contained in a .280 Ross 
cartridge has been placed in “Old Calam- 
ity’s” throat without any blinding bursts or 
scattering of fragments over the state of 
Montana, and it was an old black powder 
barrel at that. It must be rememhered that 
I do not claim the exact pressure as being 
the same as if a Ross rifle barrel were 
used, but at the same time it is possible 
without any stretch of imagination to under- 














stand that cartridges like the .50-110 can 
easily be made to develop still greater pres- 
sures than this creation from Canada, and 
it is not hard to work up such a charge, 
either, and it is to this extent that I have 
tested Model ’86 Winchester rifles. I have 
no means at hand to learn the exact pres- 
sures, but I have plenty of the best high- 
power smokeless powder at hand and can 
and have loaded cartridges so that they de- 
velop much more pressure than the Ross 
.280, but up to date have blown up no Win- 
chester or Mauser rifles. I also wish to 
call Crossman’s attention to his own state- 
ment in “The Rifle of My Dreams,” written 
by said Crossman and printed gratis by the 
Ross Rifle Company: 

“Without question the .280 cartridge is 
the most perfect in the world at the pres- 
ent time from a military standpoint. To 
the writer’s mind the rifle also comes under 
this classification.” 

If this be true, and it must be, for Cross- 
man says so, it would seem that he is de- 
liberately attempting to delude the Ameri- 
can public into buying a military rifle for 
hunting purposes instead of a big game ri- 
fle. It would seem that the prime necessi- 
ties for hunting rifles are 100 inches of 
penetration and from 3,000 to 5,000 feet ve- 
locity per second. Hunters and men who 
are reasonably intelligent are not going to 
take any stock in such talk. Anyone weli 
informed knows that right at the present 
time there are actually in use more .30-30s 
than any other modern high power rifle, 
and these .30-30s belong to the much-derided 
$15 class of American rifles, and that they 
have killed and will continue to kill, in 
spite of said Crossman, more game than he 
and his followers ever saw or ever heard 
of. 

I do not say that American-made rifles 
cannot be improved, but I do say for the 
money paid and services rendered, the $15 
rifle is worth every cent paid for it, and 
I have yet to hear from anyone purchasing 
a .30-30 carbine, sometimes sold as low as 
$14.18, that ever complained about “getting 
beat.” 

Mr. Crossman has read about and talked 

,about rifles all of his life, and procured 
every available bit of paper from manufac- 
turers bearing on the subject that it is pos- 


sible to get. Reprinted tables on _  foot- 
pounds, trajectories, pressures, various 
loads, penetration, etc., have found their 


way into hunting publications from time 
to time through Mr. Crossman, and in spite 
of all this he cannot and has not proven 
anything except that he is to a marked de- 
gree narrow-minded and biased from lack 


of experience as a hunter, except for the 
keys of a typewriter. 

In making a rifle along great velocity 
lines the Ross people are way behind the 
Savage people in everything save the ve- 
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The .22 


high power cartridge 
as manufactured by the latter company is 
much more uniform in its work than the 


locity alone. 


.280. I have shot mine 150 times and thus 
far the action of the bullet has always becn 
the same. This bullet never has failed to 
expand, whether a piece of tin, wood, a 
prairie dog or a steer were hit. Uniform ex- 
pansion is everything in hunting. So far I 
have been unable to find anything at all ex- 
cept the small particles of the .22 H. P. bul- 
let encased all the way through a wound. 
For the purpose of illustration, the wound 
made by this little rifle might be compared 
to a wound made by a shotgun at close 
range loaded with No. 8, except, of course, 
on a smaller scale and with much more 
penetration. The only large animal I have 
shot thus far with it was a steer at the 
slaughter house. This animal was_ shot 
through the head, the charge passing entire- 
ly through, the lead bullet and jacket ap- 
parently stripping all the way through, as 
nothing could be found but the small par 
ticles scattered clear through the head. The 
hole at the entrance was approximately 
the size of a one-cent piece and at the 
other side of the head about two inches 
across. The result when shot into soft wood 
appears to be the same, reminding one of a 
shotgun on a small scale. 

The Savage people have won a signal vic- 
tory in the firearms world by producing a 
small bore high power rifle with great ve- 
locity where the effect of the bullet is al- 
ways uniform. 

In previous articles I have been very 
careful not to say that the 8mm was not a 
good killer. When Mr. Crossman jumped 
from the 8mm Mauser to the .280 Ross, I 
think he got farther away tnan ever from 
a good hunting rifle. Both cartridges are 
distinctly military cartridges although the 
8mm as a hunting cartridge I believe to he 
far superior to the Ross .280 or the .30 U. 
S. G., either Krag or rimless. As a matter 
of fact, none of the above mentioned car- 
tridges at hunting ranges are equal to either 
the .303 Savage or the .33 Winchester so 
far as shocking power is concerned. I 
might safely go still farther and name other 
calibers, such as the .35, .405, .45-70, .50-110 
H .V. Any of these calibers are better kill- 
ers at 200 yards and some of them better 
up to 800 yards. Still it seems that some 
of the experts would have us carry a club 
around instead of a hunting rifle pure and 
simple. We have above mentioned calibers 
sufficiently powerful to bring down the larg- 
est game in the world even without the aid 
of smokeless powder. There are a class of 
sportsmen who do not realize that calibers 
like the .45-70, .45-90 and .50-110 were used 
very successfully on elephant long before 
the advent of smokeless powder, but sud- 
denly with the advent of smokeless powder 
these old standbys were further increased 
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as killers by the use of low pressure high 
velocity powder. This may sound like an- 
cient history, but just the same the fact re- 
mains that any of them are better killers 
on game than the military cartridges de- 
veloped up to the present time. Why it is 
necessary for a man to have a rifle that 
will carry 4,500 or 5,000 yards is a mys- 
tery which as yet has not been explained 
A majority of the game is killed under 250 
or 300 yards. All hunters are agreed on this 
point. Others have occasionally made 
chance shots up to 800 yards but there 
have keen 99 misses at big game at this 
distance where there has been one hit, no 
matter what type of rifle is used. I believe 


‘ the only safe and sane method of hunting 


is to be close enough to the animal to be 
able to place a shot in a vital part. 

It is very likely that if there was suffi- 
cient demand American firms would place 
on the market a rifle handling a cartridge 
along the line of the 6 mm. Winghester- 
Lee, only developing greater velocity, either 
equal to or greater than the Ross .280. 


‘ihere is no demand to speak of for such a 
rifle. 

Another thing to be considered is the fact 
that great care has to be taken with such 
a rifle, otherwise about one hunting trip 
makes it ready for the scrap pile. In rifles 
developing extreme velocities some first- 
class solvent should be used immediately 
after a day’s hunt and the rifle thoroughly 
cleaned the next morning before starting 
out. .I use this method with all my rifles 
from the black powder up, believing that 
often a good, thoroughly reliable rifle is 
condemned because the owner did not take 
proper care of it. 

The .303 Savage is my favorite because 
of its good killing power, its extreme light- 
weight and accuracy, which are things to 
be reckoned with when on a hike through 
the mountains. 

To those who desire Winchester rifles, I 
would say the .33 is absolutely the best 
all-around rifle they ever put on the mar- 
ket. 

Montana. 


Effects of Bullets on Big Game 


By W. H. 


Being a reader of Outdoor Life, will take 
the liberty of writing a few lines concerning 
the apparent problem of the .280 Ross, viz., 
the 6-inch cross-section wound made by this 
same .280 rifle on entrance of coyote. 

Now, this is rather astonishing to the 
writer, as he has been a proud owner of one 
of these fine $85 grade .280 Ross sporting 
rifles (sighted with the Lyman receiver 
sight, Sheard’s gold bead front, and the 
Ross leaf sights) for some three years, and 
during that time he has shot and killed 
nearly all kinds of the big and small game 
of the northwestern section of the Yukon 
and on the Pelly, Stewart, Memillon, Tan- 
nanin and White Rivers as well as on the 
White and Yukon Rivers of Alaska. He has 
made his headquarters at White Horse, N. 
W. T., Canada, for the past nine years, but 
will remain in the state of Montana this 
season. The writer is an excellent rifle, re- 
volver and shotgun shot, being capable of 
hitting small objects thrown into the air, 
such as small marbles, coins, etc.; also tak- 
ing a emall-size corn can and filling it with 
cork and binding it with fine steel wire and 
taking two Model 1897 Winchester shotguns 
and laying one five or six feet away, and the 
other lying balanced across right foot, then 
throwing can into the air and emptying the 
contents of the two guns in the same can be- 
fore hitting the ground. The writer uses the 
trap grade Winchester, Model ’97, with mat 
ted rib and straight grip stock and shoots the 
12-gauge Winchester Leader shot shells with 
a load of 24 grains du Pont Ballistite and 
1% No. 7 chilled shot. I prefer a stock 
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with a drop at comb of 1% and a 2-inch 
drop at heel. 

Now in regard to the shocking effect of 
the .280 Ross rifle, will say that I have shot 
and killed a large number of animals during 
my sixteen years’ experience as a big-game 
hunter and trapper, and during that time 
I have used nearly all the makes and styles 
of firearms made in the United States, as 
well as a number of foreign makes of fire- 
arms, but among them all the writer’s pet, 
the .280 Ross, stands at the head of all for 
range, velocity, energy, penetration and tra- 
jectory, as well as being equal to the ’95 
model Winchestei in rapid fire. 

The writer has shot a Kadiak grizzly ata 
distance of about 290 yards with the .280 
Ross rifle, sharp-pointed, 140-grain bullet, 
the bullet entering the left shoulder, making 
a clean hole of about one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter and coming out through the ani- 
mal’s right side, just in front of right hip, 
making a wound of about 9 inches in diam- 
eter. On another occasion the writer has 
shot a lynx at about 100 yards distance with 
the same .280 rifle, the projectile entering 
the animal in the breast nearly dividing him 
in two separate parts, and the bullet coming 
out in left hip. This was due to the bullet 
striking a small tree just before entering 
the lynx. Another time he has seen this 
same .280-140 Ross hit a large muskox on 
the left side of head, cutting the entire left 
jaw in half and making a wound of about 
four inches wide and about sixteen inches 
long. This bullet did not make its exit. it 
being found alongside of backbone, about 
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This ani- 


seven inches from right hip joint. 
n al was shot at a distance of about 640 yards 
by “yours truly” and witnessed by William 
Knutson, a lover of the out-of-doors and the 


crack shot of Montana. Mr. Knutson is 
also a big-game hunter of the North, as well 
as his partner, Mr. W. H. Winchester, who 
has spent the largest portion of his life in 
the Far North as a successful hunter, trap- 
per and fur dealer. He is counted as one 
of the best game and target shots of that 
country and a good friend among a!l who 
know him. 


Now in regard to the .280 Ross rifle and 
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the wonderful shocking effect of the 140- 
grain projectile coming in contact with ani- 
mal tissue on its entrance. This is due to 
the bullet striking or passing through some 
object before entering its victim. Evidently 
it either goes crosswise or comes in contact 
with some bone and shattering it as it en- 
ters, evidently making a large wound on ac- 
count of shattering the bone and scattering 
it in every direction, thus making a large 
wound at point of entrance, and if it does 
not strike any bones on its exit, and a hard, 
sharp-pointed bullet being used, it is likely 
to make a small wound on its exit 


Regarding Mr. Hill’s Special Loads 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


In the July issue of this magazine Rev. 
D. H. Hill expresses a desire for .22 W. R. 
F. cartridges loaded with Lesmok powder 
and gives the results he obtained by with- 
drawing bullets from cartridges of this cali- 
ber and reloading the shells with Lesmok. 

Evidently he is unaware that he can buy 
these cartridges ready loaded with this pow- 
der or he would not have gone to so much 
trouble. 

The velocities he obtained are rather sur- 
prising to me after reading the following ex- 
tract from a letter I received from the U. 
M. C. Company: “The ballistics of the Les- 
mok cartridges are practically the same as 
the black.” 

With black powder the Winchester Com- 
pany gives the velocity of the .22 W. R. F. 
cartridge as 1,137 feet per second and muz- 
zle energy as 121 foot pounds. The U. M. C. 
figures are somewhat less. These figures 
are far below the velocity of 1,680 foot sec- 
onds and energy of 550 foot pounds, so it is 
evident that Lesmok does better for Mr. 
Hill than for the factories. Even if his fig- 
ures on velocity were correct, it would seem 
that he fell down on working out the energy. 
It does not seem reasonable that increasing 
the velocity from 1,137 to 1,680 would in- 
crease the striking power from 121 to 550. 

The .25-20 H. V. cartridge has a &86-grain 
dDullet and the U. M. C. Co :pany gives the 
velocity as 1,711 foot seconds and energy as 
560 foot pounds. One can hardly believe a 
45-grain bullet with a velocity of 1,680 feet 
would give but 10 foot pounds less. I can 
only figure 282 foot pounds out of it. 

Another load Mr. Hill recommends is 12 
grains lightning powder in the .22-13-45 W. 
C. F. cartridge. 

I was puzzled at once to know how one 
could get such a load in the shell, as the first 
thought that came to me was that Lightning 
was only about two-thirds as heavy, bulk for 
bulk, as black powder. . 

Next the Ideal tables were referred to 
wth the following results: Using “D and 





M.” slides for small charges of supposedly 
fine-grained black powder, the measure set 
for 13 grains would throw 8 grains of Light- 
ning. Using “D.” and “E.” slides for coarser- 
grained black, the measure set for 14 grains, 
will throw 10 grains Lightning. To be more 
exact, the scales were next tried, as the U. 
M. C. catalogue gives the .22 W. C. F. charge 
as 15 grains black powder instead of 13 
grains. This may, however, be a_ typo- 
graphical error as we did not weigh the 
black charges when the shells were opened, 
and, besides, we had Winchester cartridges. 

Eight grains Lightning filled the shell al- 
most to the base of the bullet. Using 10 
grains Lightning, after considerable shaking 
and tapping on the shell, the powder was 
then compressed with the bullet until the 
bullet was finally seated with one band pro- 
jecting beyond the shell. Next 11 grains 
was tried, and after a good deal of tapping 
and settling the powder was all put in the 
shell, filling it flush with the top, and so far 
we have been unable to see how Mr. Hill 
seated a bullet on top of 12 grains. 

He gives the velocity of this load as 1,950 
foot seconds, which may be correct, but | 
have my doubts of the suitability of this 
powder for such loads. 

I do not pose as a powder expert, but my 
understanding is that Lightning is strictly a 
high-pressure powder and that it will not 
burn perfectly unless it is used in suffi- 
ciently large charges or unless the bullet 
used offers sufficient resistance to generate 
the necessary pressure. Of course, the pres- 
sure of the gases can be increased by com- 
pressing the powder charge, but I do not 
think the makers intend it to be so used nor 
do I think the velocity will increase in pro- 
portion to the chamber pressure. My judg- 
ment is that “Sharp Shooter’ would be a 
more suitable powder for this load, but, as 
I said before, I am not a powder expert, 


and if wrong, hope I may be set right by 
the editor, Mr. Newton or someone more ex- 
will a 50- 


perienced in such work. Now, 
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grain bullet with a velocity of 1,950 foot sec- 
onds, give a muzzle energy of 1,000 foot 
pounds? [| think about 533 is nearer cor- 
rect. 

The .25-35 has a bullet of 117 grains and 
the U. M. C. Company gives the velocity as 


2,030 foot seconds and energy 1,070 foot 
pounds. 

It does not seem reasonable that a bullet 
nearly two and one-half times as heavy with 
a higher velocity will only give 7 per cent 
more striking power than Mr. Hill’s load. 


Organizing a Gun Club 


The Shooting Costume. 

“Time was, and not so very long ago, 
either, (for the sport of trap shooting is 
comparatively youthful, particularly the 
clay target branch of the sport) when any 
old clothes would do in which to attend a 
tournament. Moth-eaten sweaters were 
clung to, much as an old guncase is—for 
the purpose of distinguishing old-timer 
from the novice in the game, and also for 
comfort. But nowadays it is fortunately 
fast becoming the thing to dress “just as 
neatly for a tournament of a club shoot as 
for the street. The same costume for the 
latter would do very well for the former, 
with the possible exception of a coat or 
shooting jacket. The coat must be loose 
and easy across the shoulders and under 
the arms; anything in the shape of wearing 
apparel that tends to hinder absolutely free 
action on the part of the arms is to be es- 
chewed when shooting. Some coats and 
shooting vests have accordion pleats under 
the arms with just that very object in view, 
and these accomplish part of the object 
very well. A sort of Norfolk jacket with 
a box pleat down the back is a good thing, 
the pleat being held together at the back 
with thin strips of elastic, which give easily 
when the gun is brought to the shoulder, 
but quickly pull the pleat back into place 
when the gun is taken down. 

“No one style of shooting coat, jacket or 
vest, or even sweater, can be said to be 
the proper thing. The style and make must 
be left to the taste of the individual; the 
only thing that should be borne in mind is 
that the presence of ladies, both as spec- 
tators and as comrades at the score, is 
much to be desired, and that consequently 
no skooting costume is too good or too neat 
for the occasion.” 

“The collar is another item of dress that 
must be considered. No man can do really 
good work with a tight or high collar; in 
fact, to most men a ‘boiled collar’ is a 
decided handicap when shooting. A soft 
shirt, with a soft collar comfortably loose, 
will be found to be an aid to better scores 

“In hot weather, that is, when the time 
of year and the temperature of the air 
calls for shirtwaist suits, many shooters 
still stick to the shooting coat or vest that 
they have found fits them to a T, as any 
change in the thickness of the clothing 
makes a difference in the length of the 


stock. Others, however, prefer to shoot in 
their shirt sleeves, and for them either a 
leather bag suspended by a belt around the 
waist, or one of the latest ideas in the 
shape of canvas belting to hold a box of 
twenty-tive cartridges, is neat and suitable 
to the occasion. Very often posts are 
placed in front of each 16-yard mark, with 
a piece of board, 6 or 8 inches square, on 
top of them. These are very convenient 
for shooters to use as tables for a box of 
cartridges, if they don’t want to carry the 
shells in their pockets or in a bag. 

“Shooting at the traps is not like going 
gunning. No swamp or creeks to wade; 
no thick brush or bramble patches to force 
one’s way through. Why then not dress 
so that your wife, sister, or may be some 
other lady in whom you are interested, will 
not be ashamed to bow to you or recogniz2 
you when she meets you on the club house 
piazza?” 

Shooting Glasses. 

“If your eyes do not seem to focus well, 
or if you are not quite sure as to- which eye 
of the two is the stronger, do not delay, but 
go to an oculist and let him tell what, if 
anything, is wrong. If necessary have 
glasses made to correct any defect, but 
above all, when having such glasses made 
for you, be sure to have them large enough, 
so that when your cheek is down on the 
stock and your eye is looking along the 
rib, you will not be looking over the top of 
the glasses. 

“Special shooting glasses are made by all 
prominent oculists, and lenses suitable to 
any kind of freak sight can be had of sev- 
eral different colors—green, orange, pale 
blue, etc. The popular color among trap 
shooters seems to be on the order of an 
amber, and plain glasses of that color made 
for ordinary sight or according to some spe- 
cial formula are much worn and certainly 
do help to kill the glare, light on the gun 
barrel, etc. Their use is decidedly bene- 
ficial when the sun is exceptionally bright 
and there is sivow on the ground, or when 
shooting over water.” 


Safety of the Sport. 

One special feature of the sport has not 
been touched upon, yet it is one that surely 
ought, when better known and fealized, to 
help greatly to add to the popularity of trap 
shooting. That special feature is the real 
safety that attends the pursuit of trap 
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shooting. It is rarely indeed that one hears 
of an accident, so rarely that the experi- 
ence of about seventeen years in trap 
shooting circles cannot recall more than 
two or three instances where accidents 
have occurred that amounted to anything. 
Nothing is drummed into the novice more 
thoroughly than the fact that he must be 
careful what he does with his gun. He is 
taught how to handle it, and is never al- 
lowed to load it until he is at the score. 
His schooling is bound to be of value to 
him if it becomes necessary to handle fire- 
arms at home in protection of property, or, 


it may be, of life. It certainly stands him 
in good stead when he goes out into the 
woods or fields, or to the duck marsh. Is 
there any other real manly sport that can 
show such a record? Think of the thou- 
sands and thousands of trap_ shooters 
throughout the country, of the hundreds of 
them that at certain times gather together 
at the large annual tournaments, and then 
you will open your eyes and become awake 
to the fact that it is a safe and sane one in 
to the fact that trap shooting is not only a 
sport, but that it is a safe and sane one in 
every sense of the word. 


(To Be Continued.) 


Ballistics of Special Cartridges 


In the article on special rifles, published 
in the August and September issues, the 
writer submitted some statements as to 
ballistic qualities of some of the cartridges. 
The figures there given were arrifted at by 
approximation to the action of other 
charges of known ballistics, but were not 
computed from the tables. Since that arti- 
cle was written the writer has succeeded in 
getting possession of ballistic tables from 
which the ballistics may be computed and 
has made a computation of the ballistics of 
the different special cartridges there de- 
scribed, and also submits those of the ser- 
vice cartridge, the .405 Winchester and 
the .22 Savage high-power for comparison. 

Another change is the adoption of a dif- 
ferent charge of powder, which has in- 
creased the muzzle velocity of the 220-grain 
Adolph. 30 caliber bullet to 2,575 f. s. 

It is only by a comparison in tables of 
this character that one can appreciate the 
vast difference in the efficiency of certain 
bullets. For instance, the .405 Winchester 
has long been considered a very powerful 
big game cartridge. It is at the muzzle, but 
that is not where the game stands. Refer- 
ence to the table will show that while it 
has a muzzle energy of 3,236 foot pounds, 
or but 20 foot pounds less than the 220- 
grain Adolph-Express bullet, yet at 100 
yards it is 480 foot pounds less, while at 
200 yards it is 750 foot pounds less, and at 
300 yards, a range which should be well 
within the limit of usefulness of a sporting 
rifle, it has but 1,290 foot pounds energy as 
against the 220-grain Adolph bullet having 
2,226 foot pounds. 

Likewise, it is interesting te consider the 
importance on the subject of range, of a 
very high muzzle velocity as compared with 
a heavier bullet of lower velocity. A strik- 
ing instance of this is seen in the figures 
given for the 150-grain and  220-grain 
Adolph bullets. The lighter bullet, with its 


muzzle velocity of 3,208 f. s. and muzzle 
energy of 3,445 foot pounds, decidedly over- 
tops the figures of the 220-grain bullet with 
its 2,575 f. s. and 3,256 foot pounds. 


How- 


ever, we find that while trajectory of the 
220-grain bullet is higher throughout the 
entire range, they becoming practically 
identical at 1,500 yards, they are ever com- 
ing nearer each other, and at ranges be- 
yond 1,500 yards the trajectory of the 220- 
grain bullet would actually be the lowest. 

As to energy, the lighter bullet has over 
200 foot pounds more energy at the muzzle, 
while at 200 yards the heavier bullet has 
almost 100 foot pounds more, while at 500 
yards it has 300 foot pounds more, and 
gains constantly in this regard. 

On the score of velocity, while the lighter 
bullet has 633 f. s. more velocity at the 
muzzle, it has but 200 f. s. more at 500 
yards, and is nearly 100 f. s. the slower of 
the two at a 1,000 yards. 

Another striking instance of the effect of 
velocity in extending range is seen by com- 
paring the .22 special cartridge, having a 
muzzle velocity of 3,276 f. s. with the .22 
Savage high-power, having a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2,800. Both cartridges use identically 
the same bullet, so we can get here an ap- 
proximation of the effect of ‘increasing 
speed alone. At the muzzle the _ special 
cartridge has 476 f. s. more velocity than 
the Savage. At 500 yards the difference is 
only 290 f. s., while at 1,500 yards the dif- 
ference is but 53 f. s. and still losing. 

At the muzzle the special cartridge has 
one-third more energy than has the Savage, 
but this energy is the result of a _ high 
velocity, which in turn gives such an exces- 
sive air resistance that the excess of pow- 
er is nearly all absorbed by the extra 
work done in traveling over the first 1,500 
yards. Therefore the resulting increase in 
range, due to the excessive velocity on the 
same bullet is but trifling. 

The comparison of the ballistics of the 
three Adolph bullets emphasizes strongly 
the statement made in the September issue 
that whatever improvements may be made 
in the future in rifle ammunition, giving 
increased ballistic properties, that increase 
should be utilized in the direction of in- 
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creasing the weight of the bullet rather 
than in increasing the velocity of the bul- 
let at the muzzle. 

For those who might be interested in the 
special .30-caliber rifles, described in the 
September issue as Adolph-Express, would 
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say that Abercrombie & Fitch, the sporting 
goods dealers of New York City, have de- 
cided to put in stock rifles for these cart: 
ridges and cartridges for these rifles, and 
will doubtless be ready to fill orders before 
this is in print: 
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Muzzle. .Velocity, ft.sec. 3208 2745 2575 2700 2204 3015 3034 2142 2800 3276 
Energy, ft. Ibs... 3445 3192 3256 2430 3236 2375 2848 2038 1190 1625 
100 yd... Velocity, ft.sec.. 2950 2559 2422 2465 1897 2786 2814 1721 2453 2891 
Energy, ft. lbs... 2910 2774 2879 2024 2399 2024 2456 1316 911 1268 
Trajectory, ft... .038 051 .056 .055 .O86 .043 .042 .097 052 .038 
Time FIt., sec. . ee. eee eee (BG See. 208. 208): 186. 104 = =-.008 
200 yd... Velocity, ft.sec.. 2707 2379 2273 2244 1623 2570 2605 1371 2131 2537 
Energy, ft. lbs... 2445 2394 2536 1678 1770 1719 2106 839 687 959 
Trajectory, ft... .166 .219° .246 .241 .404 .185 .181 .496 .242 174 
Time Fit.,sec... .204 .234 .248 .244 .318 .216 213 .o02 .246 .209 
300 yd... Velocity, ft.sec.. 2477 2206 2130 2038 1884 23638 2406 1131 1833 2208 
Energy, ft. lbs... 2040 2052 2226 1384 1290 1460 1793 571 510 740 
Trajectory, ft... .409 .410 .586 .595 1.073 .453 .442 1.3834 .666 ~~ .451 
Time Fit.,sec... .320 .365 .883 .384 .518 .337 .333 .594 .408 .336 
500 yd... Velocity, ft.sec.. 2049 1880 1858 1668 1078 1975 2030 914 1341 1631 
Energy, ft. lbs... 1395 1482 1695 1136 780 1017 1279 342 272 401 
Trajectory, ft... 1.373 1.488 1.876 2.085 4.137 1.513 1.464 5.654 2.46 1.70 
Time Fit.,sec... .586 66 .685 .709 1.017 .615 £.605 41.189 -784 653 
1,000 yd. Velocity, ft.sec.. 1223 1246 1306 1068 780 1232 1288 584 869 943 
Energy, ft.Ibs... 495 646 837 380 390 397 514 152 114 136 
Trajectory, ft... 9.734 10.89 10.956 14.48 28.49 10.099 9.486 42.224 20.07 14.90 
Time Fit.,sec... 1.56 1.65 1.655 1.865 2.669 1.589 1.54 3.249 2.24 1.92 
1,500 yd. Velocity, ft.sec.. 928 975 1026 853 565 944 973 341 641 694 
Energy, ft.lbs... 285 399 516 242 213 233 290 52 62 73 
Trajectory, ft... 35.45 36.97 35.52 52.77 97.53 36.168 33.849 174.82 71.79 46.37 
Time FIit., sec. .. 2.977 3.04 2.980 3.45 4.94 3.007 2.909 6.611 4.26 3.82 
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Rifles of the .30-30 Class. 
By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


I have been amused by recent articles 
from writers claiming the rifles of the .30-30 
class were properly called the best game- 
wounding guns in existence. I certainly 
agree with folks that make that claim— 
they certainly are good game-wounding cart- 
ridges—no doubt about it. However, some- 
way, I have yet to see an animal go far and 
pack the wound with them when struck in a 
place where an ordinary bullet would do 
killing business. I am another of these so- 
called parlor game hunters, I suppose; also 
might say I have had dozens of opportuni- 
ties to shoot antelope in the early days here, 
ten or twelve years ago, but not being of the 
expert class I decided it would be about the 
same as Slaying goats for the fun of seeing 
them fall. However, we have had here on 


the ranch, steers that had lump-jaw and 
some beef to knock down, etc. With the 
lump-jaw steers I decided on a few experi- 
ments with a .30-30, Model 99, Savage rifle. 
Yep, got the gun ready and walked back 
«bout 100 yards from a three-year-old steer 
and planked a bullet (used soft point) in his 
shoulder expressly to see how far he would 
go. He went—to the ground and stayed 
there. [I then put a bullet in his head to 
make sure he would not suffer and then 
walked back about 200 yards and hit as near 
the heart as possible. This was after roll- 
ing Mr. Steer to an upright position. After 
this shot I sent another in about the pin 
bones and then got busy with my knife and 
whittled up some dog feed. I found every 
bullet. Some were badly bruised up and 
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some were hardly to be called bullets at 
all—hunks of copper would hit nearer the 
name of them; these had hit large bones. 
The bullet that went through the shoulder 
bone completely smashed it in two and 
lodged in the shoulder bone on the other 
side. The one in the hip broke bones there 
to a proper wounding name, and the one 
through about the heart surely did its work 
—made a hole about the size of a doubled- 
up fist soon after entering and lodged in 
the skin on the other side. The one [ shot 
through the forehead went through the head 
and broke the neck about 3 inches back of 
the place near the center of the butts of the 
horns. Found this bullet, or pieces of it, 
and probed a stick from the back end up in 
the hole it made and decided it was another 
good wound—in fact, there was not a shot 
but would have hung Mr. Steer up as jf he 
had been hog-tied. I believe every shot 
would have killed him. Surely one wouldn’t 
have had to walk the length of the steer 
from where he was shot to finish him. 1 
concluded then that I was perfectly satis- 
fied with a gun of the .30-30 class for me in 
case [I decided I would like to have a try at 
deer or similar game. 

However, I made a few more kills on 
these steers—will we call them small game 
or would they be large? Anyway, the aver- 
age three-year-old steers here weigh about 
1,250 or 1,300 pounds, so I guess they would 
be about as hard to kill as an average deer. 
The last test I made before selling the .30-30 
was after a fellow had shot a steer a couple 
of times with a .41 Colt six-gun. The steer 
was running away from me at about a 45 
degree angle and [ let one loose at where I 
decided would land about over the heart, 
and, true to my wish, it landed two ways— 
the steer and where I wanted it to The 
steer went down as if he had hit a bog-hole 
and never raised to his feet. He just put 
his head up in the air and settled down, 
dead as a door nail. The .41 bullets holes 
were found; one had nicked between the 
horns and the other cut through the brisket 
when the steer swung to run, neither hitting 
where they would do any damage. More 
yet, I don’t believe there is a rifle manufac- 
tured that would have hurt a bit more had 
they struck where the .41 bullets did. 1 
have killed a few coyotes, most of them on 
the run, with the .30-30 and never had a 
kick coming as to their wounding possi- 
bilities—in fact, always found a hole on the 
other side you could stand back and take a 
good look at. It never was hard to find 
where it came out. Could most generally 
push your fist in the hole the bullet come 
out of. 

I remember once of shooting a coyote, 
which, I should judge, was better than 300 
yards away. I hit low. Nailed his front 
feet and both were broken, the one on the 
farther side was absent and the other hang- 


ing by a bit of hide. The coyote didn’t run 
into the next county even then. He satis- 
fied himself by doing about 100-yard sprint 
in about a 20-foot circle. I haven’t had a 
.25-35 to try out on coyotes, but believe 
they would be nearer the thing than the 
.30-30’s for such work if you wanted their 
pelts. I know one thing ard that is that 
if I was wanting coyote pclis I wouldn’t 
take a .30-30 to hunt them with; it is too 
much gun to suit me for this work. Sure, 
it is fine if you don’t want their pelts, but 
their hides are worth from $3 to $5 now and 
it pays to strip them. I may have the 
wrong idea, but I believe the .22 H. P. Sav- 
age will be found to make a hole that will 
be entirely unnecessary for killing such 
game as coyote. Believe it would make a 
hole in the hide equal to the 30-30 and 
possibly more. I believe the .32-20 and 
.25-20’s are about right for such game as 
coyotes if one_could get them speeded up 
to about 2,000 feet a second. They would be 
the ideal rig, in the writer’s opinion. The 
.22 H. P. Savage is sure the rig to overtake 
them, but not having one can not say for 
sure what kind of hole one would expect on 
the other side of a coyote shot with one. 
No doubt they will stop when hit with the 
little .22. The only thing I am afraid of is 
that it might turn them inside out and start 
them towards you and then we would need 
a bolt attached to the gun in order to get 
the right amount of speed out of the gun to 
turn them right side out again and give 
them a chance to run away. 

In speaking of rifles of the .30-30 class, I 
mean the .30-30, .82 special, .32-40 H. P. 
and .303 Savage, giving muzzle energies of 
1,540, 1,633, 1,558 and 1,658 foot pounds re- 
spectively, using U. M. C.-Remington am- 
munition—certainly a pile of difference in 
the lot, only visible in print, hardly notice- 
able on game. I believe one is toting extra 
weight for nothing when one takes a heavier 
gun than a gun of the .30-30 class after deer 
and similar game, believing said game hit 
with a .30-30 will stop as soon as if hit by 
a .405. A small nick on an animal made 
even by a cannon, wouldn’t stop a deer and 
so with any rifle; if you land a bullet with 
a .405 in the right spot it will kill and-the 
same with the .30-30 class; hit in a proper 
place one will down a deer as quick as the 
other and the .30-30’s will make far less 
sausage meat as a side issue. 

Now we are going to spring a new one. 
Does anyone suppose the new .22 might be 
deflected in its passage by striking a large 
fly? I got the idea recently on the rifle 
range. I was looking through my glass and 
watching to see where the bullet struck in 
the butt and noticed a large butterfly fall 
at the report of my friend’s rifle. It didn’t 
seem to bother the .303 British bullet, be- 
cause the shot was a bull, but when it is 
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Fisherman's 
Luck— 23 2.28% 


man that takes care to keep his minnows strong 
and lively enough to make fish bite. 
That's why so many fishermen use 
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oui MINNOW BUCKETS o> 


iia 
| Fd ls the best liv 


ait carriers you ever saw— 0) 
+ keep minnows lively on Ya 
hottest days. Have gal- 
vanized insets—sunk ice pans 
in top and strong, hinged, self- 
locking tops. Many styles. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Cream 
City line write us for free catalog 
of fishing tackle. 



























SLAUGHTERED 


OUR PRICES ON NATURAL HISTORY have simp! 
slaughtered, and we can now offer you the finest set o Looks 
ever produced on the subject of 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
ata very low cost. Written by the best authorities. Thous- 
ands of elegant illustrations. 

YOU need these splendid books, and you simply cannot 

afford to miss this opportunity. 

The Prices are Cut for the First Time, Far Below the 
Publishers Established Prices, and the number of sets is 
limited, so Act Promptly. 

Write "Today for Free Sample Pages and Full Particulars 
About Our Book Offer. The set is furnished in either 6 or 
12 volumes, is finely bound and wii! delight any nature lover. 

$2.00 PER MONTH 

Our easy > ong plan enables everyone to own these 
magnificent books. 

FREE EXAMINATION! Think of it! You examine the books 

in your own home and if you are 
not more than satisfied, you return them tous, We take all 
risk and if ap buy you pay for the books a little each 
month. This offer ‘may be withdrawn any day, 80 Write 
Now, for Sample Pages of Natura! Histories, and particu- 
lars about our Cut Prices and Easy Payment Pian. © 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc., 64 Omaha, Neb. 
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Bait Casting Rods 


‘s No. 25 will warm the cockles of any 
2 "cy. fisherman’s heart. Detachable finger 
s4,*. hook, improved casting guides and 
arr’ solid agate tip. Reel seat is close 
‘~~ to the grip which, with finger 
“<4 hook, enables one to ‘‘thumb’’ 
, :2-" reel without tiring hand. Six 
lengths. $7.00. 
No. 27 is like No. 25 but hasa 
double cork grip handle and 
~. agate mountings throughout. 
—* $11.00. A lighter and more 
elegant model is No. 33, at $12.00. 


Your dealer has the exact ““BRISTOL” you want 
guaranteed 3 years. If not, we'll supply you. 
Write for our new Art Catalog—FREE 





- just off the press. It describes ““BRIS- 
= — YTOLS” for every kind of fishing. ¢ 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
Horton St. 


Brisisl, Conn. 




















j f E ‘1 you want or 
Le could get ina 
)] sportsman’s boot— 
comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“‘Never Leak” of Russell’s. 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 


16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, seer TL d 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


considered that the new .22 will expand on 
striking a palm leaf it wouldn’t hardly be 
unreasonable to suppose that it might de- 
flect the bullet considerably when striking 
a large fly. I have had good-sized flies hit 
me in the face and left a sting that was 
easily felt and made one think a lot of hard 
things about why flies were made, anyway. 


No doubt the editor of this department will 
think I should live in California, but 
whether I am loco or not I have an idea 
the above might possibly cause a wild shot. 
I can’t lay it to that for my wild shots, how- 
ever. Flies might help in my case as I 
sometimes need herders t6 herd the butilet 
to the bull’s eye. 


Killing Power of Bullets 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


It is given to no one man to see for him- 
self the action of all kinds of bullets on all 
kinds of game, but he may draw some in- 
teresting conclusions—for what they, may 
be worth?—from the accounts of other 
men. In fact, most of our knowledge about 
anything—medicine, geography or civil en- 
gineering, for instance—is based uot on per- 
sonal experience, but on the reports of oth- 
ers. Perhaps the same rule holds good about 
the actual killing poWer of bullets on living 
game. 

I have just closed a book by Selous, the 
great African hunter, and the result of 
checking up his detailed accounts of his 
shots seems to show that above a size nec- 
essary to kill a certain animal all further 
power—short of utter annihilation—is use- 
less. What I mean is this: That for a cer- 
tain animal, say a fawn, a .30-30 will kill it 
just as quick as will a 4-bore elephant gun. 
In other words, that certain animals, on an 
average, take a certain time to die after re- 
ceiving a mortal wound, and that we can- 
not well shorten this time by increasing the 
power of our bullets, any more than we 
can prevent an animal kicking (after death) 
less with a 10-bore shotgun than we can 
with a 16-bore. 

We cannot do more than pulp an animal’s 
heart, for instance, and if a .30-30 or a .22 
short will do that job, then all extra power 
is useless. In Selous I read of antelope be- 
ing shot through and through with a 4-bore, 
4-ounce round bullet driven by 15 grains of 
black powder out of a 12 to 14-pound ele- 
phant gun, yet they ran about as far before 
dropping as other antelope shot by other 
men with .44-40s or .30-30s. In Selous’ day 
of course, the .30 calibers were not known, 
but such men as White and Roosevelt have 
used such arms on them since, and it is to 
be presumed that the antelope was just as 
hard to kill two years ago as he was two 
decades ago. Unless it disemboweled him, 
I doubt if a paunch shot from a .45-70 will 
kill a jackrabbit any quicker than will the 
same shot from a .32-20. 

Of course, the more powerful the bullet 
the more chances we have to reach a vital 
part from any direction, say through the 
hip; but once the vital part is reached, then 
just so much power is needed, and no more, 
to kill the animal. Take a rather extreme 


illustration for sake of clearness—held just 
right and with a hard pointed bullet a .22 
would, probably kill an elephant by reaching 
the brain along the optic nerve, and it would 
kill him just as quickly as would a 10- 
pound shell; but we could not well hunt 
elephants with .22s, because we could not 
choose just the spot into which ‘to shoot, 
while with the 10-pound shell from a half- 
ton cannon we could pot the elephant from 
the rear or anywhere else, and it would 
plow through bone and meat till it reached 
the brain. But once in the brain the 10- 
pound shell will not kill any quicker than 
will the .22. 

Each kind of animal seems to need a 
certain power of bullet to kill it the quick- 
est; under that size is too little; over that 
size is useless. If a .30-30 will drop a deer 
within a reasonable distance and time, then 
a .405 will not drop him much if any quicker, 
nor will a 4-bore elephant gun. 

If a man is looking for a gun that will 
drop certain animals in their tracks, I fancy 
that he will have to invent it himself. I 
know of no such weapon short of a gen- 
erous-sized boom. We read of animals be- 
ing shot end to end with bullets that make 
from 1 to 2-inch holes and rip the heart 
and other organs into ribbons, yet said ani- 
mals keep on coming, or going, as the case 
may be. I shot a little gray squirrel once 
with a .38-55 Winchester through the center 
of the body, rather low down, and disem- 
boweled it, yet it ran down a 20-foot tree, 
across thirty or forty feet of grass and tried 
to climb another tree before it collapsed. 
Other men have had similar experiences, or 
the reverse, have shot deer with No. 8 shot 
or a .22 short. 

All of which leads me to say for about the 
sixth time in these columns that “foot 
pounds are (or is?) not a measurement of 
killing power.” You need a certain size 
hammer to crack a certain kind of nut, but 
once that size hammer is reached, then a 
trip hammer will not crack the nut any 
quicker or any more wide open. The same 
rule, I fancy, applies to bullets. A-pail of 
prussic acid will not kill a man quicker than 
will a few drops, and each dose takes about 
the same length of time to act. “Tis much 
the same with bullets. 








The regulation Arm of 
North and South America’s 
leading Police Departments. 


The safest, simplest and most 


dependable revolver you can buy : FI 
FOR HOME PROTECTION 


A Colt Revolver gives its owner the courage of his con- 
victions — it never fails to act when called upon. 

Ask your dealer to show you this splendid weapon and 
explain the Colt Positive Lock that makes accidental dis- 
charge impossible. It automatically blocks firing pin from 
cartridge. 


Released only when trigger is intentionally pulled 
YOU CAN’T FORGET TO MAKE IT SAFE 


Send for Catalogue No. 40 








Shows all styles Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in desirable calibers, weights and sizes 


COLT PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 








~4 9 ~ S Engineers, Cruisers, 
F ilson s Cruising Shirt fe O”r Hunters and Fishermen 
Best Outdoor Shirt Made 
Used and recommended by Cruisers, for whom it was 
originally designed. Has six pockets, one of which is a 


large back pocket, 30x21 in., which makesa complete pack, 
making the shirt absolutely waterproof over the back. 


We Use the Best of Material 
ND SEAS te ae i 
5 LS SS eee A 
10 oz. Gray or Blue Flannel___........ ........-------- . 
cS ,  §§ | rae eaener se . 
12 oz. Forrestry Cloth ......... 


Ask for Ciedea tines: geen Sa 
C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 














BOOKS 
SPORTS 


A Manual on The Rule of the Road at Sea, 
and Precautionary Aids to Mariners, by 
Daniel H. Hayne of the Baltimore Bar; 
second edition, revised and enlarged; $3.25 
delivered. The Co-operative Pub. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


The scope of this manual reaches into an 
entirely new field in marine literature,’and 
supplies information concerning the rules 
and practices of seamanship which the prac- 
tical navigator, yachtsman and motor boat 
operator have so greatly needed to fully un- 
derstand the rules of the road and the courts’ 
decisions based thereon. The purpose ofthe 
manual is to emphasize the necessity of 
closer co-operation between navigators ana 
thus secure a more prompt and uniform 
compliance with the rules and _ regula- 
tions designed to prevent marine collisions. 
In the language of the author—“Lights are 
set at old danger points and new buoys mark 
a safe way around.” Since icebergs have 
been a matter of recent public concern, this 
subject is treated clearly and thoroughly. In 
fact, there is embodied in this book every 
practical and safe aid to navigation and the 
collected experience and wisdom of centu- 
ries. Men interested in marine matters at 
all cannot afford to be without it. 


“Their Yesterdays,” by Harold Bell Wright. 
illustrations in colors by F. Graham Cootes: 
$1.30 net. The Book Supply Co., publish- 
ers, Chicago, Il. 


Harold Bell Wright has won his high place 
as a story teller by introducing to the world 
That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the 





Hills, Dan Matthews and Barbara Worth, and 
there are millions of readers with gratitude 
in their hearts for the man who has so splen- 
didly transplanted from the woods and hills. 
the desert plains and city streets, to the 
printed pages of his books, these noble men 
and delightful women, thus portraying life 
with the accuracy of a camera, “Their Yes- 
terdays” is unlike anything the author has 
yet written. It is the soul of a story—a 
story stripped of the usual trappings. Its 
subtle romance is as tender as the young 
plant and its philosophy of life is as sturdy 
as the giant oak. It will bring to you sweet 
memories of the days that are gone and fill 
with aspiration and hope the days that are. 
It exalts life and love, honors the home and 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother. 
“Their Yesterdays” will, in a large measure, 
counteract the damnable influence of certain 
current fiction that appeals only to the sensu- 
alities, the falseness and the baser desires. 
Harold Bell Wright’s books are as pure wa- 
ter from the mountains. He has given us 
real characters from real life. His books 
will continue their uplifting work through 
generations. He now embodies his own 
thoughts, his life standards, his religion, in 
this charming story of the love of a true 
man and a good woman. “Their Yesterdays” 
is a delightfully wholesome book, and, like 
all that has come from his pen, is a startling 
contradiction to the theory, too much in 
vogue, that books to be interesting must be 
unclean, This story will give both pleasure 
and profit. For as the yesterdays of the man 
and the yesterdays of the woman become 
Their Yesterdays they will become also your 
yesterdays. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The Ritchie-Wertz Mfg. | o., 
has issued an attractive booklet entitled 
“Wood Work of Quality,” illustrating their 
splendid line of gun and tackle cabinets, The 
booklet is sent to sportsmen free on request. 


of Dayton, O., 


The catalog just issued by Scott. Hunter 
Co., Box 562, San Francisco, Calif.. illustrat- 
ing and describing the new Scott Folding 
Front Rifle Sight which they have just 
placed on the market, contains a very inter- 
esting and instructive article on rifle sights 
in general and also a complete and compact 
synopsis of the game laws of the United 
States and Canada, The catalog is sent free 
on request, 

The F. W. King Optical Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have just issued a catalog telling about 
their new Akopos Crystal lenses, of which 
they are the sole owners, and which is the 
result of two years of careful and elaborate 
experimenting. They claim this is the best 


lens yet discovered for shooting glasses for 
sportsmen, Catalog free on request. 


“Outdoor Footwear and Foot Care” is the 
title of the handsome new catalog just is- 


sued by the Buffalo Shoe Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which will be sent to you free on re- 
quest. 

One of the most important of the national 
conventions, and one in which the people of 
the West are particularly interested, is the 
National Irrigation Congress, which will meet 
this year in Salt Lake City from September 
20th to October 4th. In the interest of the 
Congress the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, Denver, has prepared a handsomely il- 
lustrated folder giving a history of ‘irriga- 
tion and a description of many of the irri- 
gated sections in the Rocky Mountain region, 
which it is distributing to delegates to the 
Congress and others interested in the gen- 
eral subject of irrigation. 





